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Easter is coming too! 


Here is an advance Spring Showing of two new Dole styles in pineapple—Confetti Salad and Sweet Potato Snowballs. 
We hope this early preview of these suggestions will make it possible for you to schedule them in your professional work 


before they appear in our Dole full color magazine advertisements just 
prior to Easter. ss \ . 


_— ! 
P. S. Mele Kalikimaka! DoLe HoME ECONOMIST 
(Merry Christmas) Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco 6, California 


PINEAPPLE-CONFETTI SALAD 


Gay as you in your Easter bonnet 
—this salad with “‘confetti”’ on it! 
Easy does it, too—for it’s actu- 
ally your old favorite, cottage 
cheese on Dole Sliced Pineapple, 
sprinkled with colorful shredded 
carrots, radishes and green pepper. 





SWEET POTATO SNOWBALLS 


Here's a combination that’s almost 
heaven-made — Easter ham and 
Dole-style sweet potatoes! Mold 
the balls from cooked, mashed, 
seasoned sweet potatoes. Top each 
with half a marshmallow and a 
Dole Pineapple Chunk. Bake till 
marshmallows melt and chunks 
turn golden brown ... you've got 
something glorious! 




















1% squares unsweetened chocolate 


2 cups milk 


a par L 
P 4 cvP suger 





5 tablespoo"® flour 
\ teaspoon s° t 


until chocolat e is melted , 
rotary ees beater until blen 


CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS 


Add chocolate to milk jn top of 
boiler - Heat over rapidly boilin 


ded. Com 
bine sugar; flour and salt. Stirs 
into chocolate mixture- Cook until 
well thickened, stirring “ 
Cook 10 minutes longer; stirring 0% 
casionally - Stir small amov 
mixture into egs yolks; then pou 


oroughly cool before pouring it over the banancs Packaged 


\MPORTANT: Be sure the filling is th 
dding moY be used a5 filling for this pie- 


commercial Chocolate Pu 





2e99 yolks, slightly beaten 
1 tablespoo” butter 

a teaspoo” vanilla extract 
3 ripe bananas 
1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


and vanilla. Cool. Cover bottom of 
pie shell with small amount of cooled 
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For you and 
for your students 
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An Experimental 
Cookery Manual 


Plan for comparative recipe testing, 


with sample report of a recipe test. 


Comparative recipes, demonstrating 
“Evaporated Milk in Exper- how dishes made with evaporated milk 


ra compare with the same dishes made with 
imental Cookery’ is de- é 
bottled milk, cream, butter, or eggs—in fla- 


signed for use in the class- vor, consistency, appearance and economy. 


room and in the laboratory. Discussion material on the processing 


Its plan for comparative and characteristics of evaporated milk and 
. . the advantages evaporate ilk rs i 

recipe testing encourages antages evaporated milk offers in 

food preparation. 

accurate observations. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 


1448-K Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri — —_ i 
Serre — <= ipl } 

















Please send, free of charge,____copies of “Evaporated Milk in Experimental Cookery” ‘ey: | 

I teach (subjects). => - oe (Grade?) Pre od } EF; I 

Name ; , as = @ Gs oos 

ARBRS ‘et 

; co AN to ¥ 

Street - ‘_ a — — NENG gD 
ct Ri \\ IIL, 

City Dt! Zone State- en By) 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of continental U. S.) ro ‘TL v0 400 & we 
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This easy-to-use manual contains: 
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Well, maybe you can’t actually see her holding up her hand . . . but she 
does want to be “counted in” when you’re teaching your girls about 


infant nutrition! 


Count Gerber’s in, too! We'd like to help you give your future home- 
makers important information on the value of 
variety in baby’s diet . . . and the need for high 
quality proteins such as are found in Gerber’s 


new meats for babies. 


To help build healthier babies—send for 


these classroom helps. 


Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual 
in handy digest form. Yours for the asking! 


Also as many Infant Nutrition Student’s Leaflets 


as needed. Specify number, please. Write to 
Gerber’s, Dept. 2511-8, Fremont, Mich. 











BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH 














OAKLAND, CAL 








3 CEREALS ° 20 STRAINED FOODS e 15 JUNIOR FOODS ° 3 STRAINED MEATS ° 3 JUNIOR MEATS 
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STANDA 
TEST x RD COOKIE PR 
ITCHEN OCEDURES 


Baking Steps: 

1. Beat 88 yolks till Add liquids 

thick and lemon 4. Add sifted ary 
ingredients 


colore¢- 
2. Add sugat gradually 5. Fold in stiffly 
beating 45 added 


Application: CHOCOLATE-FILLEE 
2 egs yolks 1c. sifted 
O 34 C- sugat cake flout 
3 tbs. hot water 1/, tSP- salt 
juice 2 egg whites 


Drop by reaspoo® 
waxed P' per m king drops regular in size 
Bake ‘ 350°F Ti 18-20 Min Yield: 3 doz 
filled cookie 
oven plact g xed paper on wet rowel 
h filling: 


Remove from 
Cool, pt 10oge 

1, pkg: Nestle’s Semi-Swee 

with 1} tbs. butter: e . from heat, add %°¢: sifte 
monfectioners sugar, > ths. hot milk, ‘2 tsp- vat i 


Beat smooth and s 
r before 


C Variations: Sprink “ yran 
baking Of decorate each with Chocolate * 






SS 


(SS ATLE 









a. TOW H ous 


NESTLE’ Sn By 


i 
Cio v= 


THE GR 
EATEST TASTE IN CHOCO 
LATE 4 


' 


write to N 
Choc 
Hud olate Test Ki 
son Street, New Y Kitchen, 60 Look f 
ork 13,"N. Y. pe ohne yellow 
a iaseeee 
ie 


recipe. A 
- At 
your grocers 


——y 
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PROTEIN 


| Enriched bread and flour a 
provide —— 
-O-way nourishment jg 














ENERGY 














ns pn 







@ You've always known that bread is food energy in its most 
economical form. But read those flags! They point out the six 


important contributions modern enriched bread and flour make to the A re 
aS yy 
7 (OUN(IL ON Ff 
a FO00S ano i 
= QL = 


all-round balanced diet. The flags are a nutrition lesson in themselves . . . a 


useful lesson for your students, told simply and dramatically. 


¢, 


HERE ARE THREE SIMPLE WAYS TO POINT UP 6-WaVy nourishment 
IN A BAKING POWDER BISCUIT LESSON 
Se — a “ 





ROUND BISCUITS .. . cut close SQUARE BISCUITS... an attractive DIAMOND BISCLITS .. . so simple. 


together to save re-rolling. Use any variation that’s quick and easy to do. but so gala. For cheese biscuits, add 
standard biscuit recipe, with Enriched Or cut larger squares; split; and fill | cup grated cheese to each 2 cups 
flour for its added nourishment. with meat sauce or fruit. sifted enriched flour, 


HAVE YOU SENT FOR YOUR FREE COPY? Newly-revised Edition of 


FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
CONTAINS: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
. Teachers Sug- CHICAGO é, ILL. 


gestion Unit and 
Student Refer 
ence Folder with 
handy food charts 





Please send me—without charge—my copy of ‘Family Food-Money 
Management,” with Teachers’ Suggestion Unit and sample copies of 
Student Reference Folder and Work Sheet. 








+ . 
(punched for note- sap 
. NAME a - — 

books) and Stu- \ \v 

dent Work Sheet )v” 

SCHOOL ADDRESS. sy : 
\* 
\v 


Mail this coupon today for your copy... city — —ZONE -STATE 
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OW..Z Free sats of Lunchroom recipe! 


Because Set! (21 tested lunchroom 
recipes) was so popular, Canco now 
also offers home economists Set IT in 
the series! 

With 11 new, tested recipes and 5 
special information cards, Set II in- 
cludes these helpful, new features: 

1. Current ingredient costs—es- 
timated as of August 1948! 

2. A complete, balanced menu 
suggested with each recipe! 

3. Actual photographs of the sug- 
gested menu! 


Both sets of recipes (I & II) come to 
you on handy 4" x 6" file cards. 
They are for soups, sandwiches, en- 
trees, vegetable dishes, salads, and 


tribution to the National School Lunch 
Patterns, Type A and Type B. 


desserts made from canned foods. 
Cards list ingredients in both weight 
and measure, total yield, number 
and size of individual portions. 


Use the attached coupon. Send for 
either or both sets of recipes today! 
On the back of each recipe is its con- 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 535 


I 
I 
l 
! 
l 
! 
! 
l 
l 
! 
! 
onl 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send Set I and ) Set II set(s) of free lunchroom recipes. 


Your Name 


CHSC SHS HHS SENRMER ESHEETS EES EE SEEEE HEHEHE EE EE ES EEEEEEES 


i Ee an de dSbaeeeeeeseeestesenbedasesneeseseseneaatanedus 


Street Address. 


JH-11-48 


“nan @n on ok 


is cues cue Gale Ss Ge Gs ee as i es Gs a ee es es 


-------@—----- 





WHEN WAS COFFEE 
FIRST DISCOVERED 








HOW SOON DOES 
ROASTED COFFEE 
BECOME STALE? 










AND WHERE ? 








7 

: | : | 

) Can you answer these questions about cotfee?; American Can Company | 
7 THESE ANSWERS, AND LoTs Dt HOME ECONOMICS SECTION | 
MORE IN ‘COFFEE FACTS’! 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE copynow! / | aia | 

Please send me, free, — copies of ‘‘Coffee | 

Facts for Home Economists.”’ | 

Ph 6 bands dtekesennewsranebasekbs 

PG hicceceue Sh Macneteidekawenes | 

| 

y v/ Street Ace Lceekess 06s eeeNneeeenes 
\ a edanakawees Zone....State...... | 
~~ JH-11-48 | 































The high cost 
of living 
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When living costs rise like a rocket, 
that’s every bit as bad for business 
as it is for customers. Fewer people 
buy when prices are too high. 


In our own business we do every- 
thing we can to keep prices down 
and quality up. Once each month 
key men from all our companies 
sit down to plan new ways to 
increase efficiency and improve 
products—so you will get top qual- 
ity at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
how milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1948: 

Increase in cost of food. . . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk. 78% 


November 1948 


is shooting us all sky high! 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less than 
4 cent per quart sold in 1947—far 
less than the public thinks business 
makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


Milk—nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food—helps your budget by 
giving you more for your money 
than anything else you can eat. We 
guard the quality and nutritional 
values of milk, and cheese, butter, 
ice cream and other milk products. 
Then we make them available to 
the largest number of people at 
the lowest possible prices. 








An impartial national survey shows that 
most Americans consider 10%-15% on sales 
a fair profit for business. Compared to this, 
the average profit for the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in its 
milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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All controls are kandily located on massive backguard 


Surface unit stays upright as reflector 





reasons why Kelvinator 
Automatic Cook” Electric Range 


is ideal for your t 


Here's a great new Kelvinator Electric Range that gives 
you every advantage, every facility for teaching cooking 
exactly the way you want to teach it. Skillfully designed, 
the Kelvinator “Automatic Cook” Electric Range answers 
all of your foods laboratory needs because: 


1 it excels in performance. Top efficiency is bwi/t into 
every heating unit of this Kelvinator Range. Newly 
designéd seven-heat units give thé necessary flexibility 
for the variable heat requirements of surface cooking... 
two large oven units preheat the oven in unbelievably 
short time. And cooking “automatically” is a joy with 
Keivinator’s simplified and dependable “Automatic Cook” 
which starts, times and stops the oven, “up-down” unit 
or appliance outlet. A 30-minute Minute-Timer con- 
trols a second outlet; can be set to time one minute... 
with precise accuracy so important in the use of the 
pressure cooker. 


2 its advance styling lends another note of modernity 
to your foods laboratory . . . intriguing students and em- 


phasizing to them your constant desire and effort to keep 
your.. 


. and their . . . laboratory always up-to-date. 





“Up-down” unit can be used in deep well or at surface 
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oods Laboratory - - - 


3 ft is of soundest basic construction. The rigid, one- 
piece welded steel frame with welded (not bolted) internal 
braces makes it virtually distortion-proof; equips it to 
endure years of the most rigorous laboratory use. Por- 
celain enamel on both sides of all surfaces protects the 
range body inside and out. And for added protection, the 
cooking work surface is specially treated to resist acids. 


4 It abounds in convenience and utility features which 
are completely functional and practical. A few of them are 
illustrated below. But to learn about a// of the features 
which contribute immeasurably to ease and convenience 
in cooking, may we suggest a visit to your Kelvinator 
Dealer who will gladly explain them in detail. 


5 It is available at a special low price through Kelvin- 
ator’s 5-year school installation plan. For full informa- 
tion, consult your Kelvinator Dealer or write to Kelvin- 
ator Kitchen. 


Kelvinator — > Course / 








pan is washed is used in well 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION - 


Pressure cooker, optionally available, 


Large oven has plenty of room for 
six loaves of bread 


+ Keclsuseatove * 


foods and serving dishes 


DETROIT, 











A single control knob sets the new “Automatic Cook” 


Roomy compartment warms both 


MICHIGAN 
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How to prepare A SALAD 


Mery of the young women in your classes may 
*"* choose the career of Home Economist in 
Business. Because preparing food for photography 
is one of the important duties of the Home Econo- 
mist in Business, the Kraft Kitchen gives this 
suggestion for a class lesson. 

Of first importance is the appetite appeal of the 
food. A salad, for instance, must look good and be 
good to eat. In addition, extra care must be given 
to the preparation of the recipe, for the camera not 
only shows up but actually exaggerates any im- 
perfection of the food. 

Instructions to emphasize to your classes are: 
(1) CHOOSE A TASTY SALAD with appetite 
appeal. (2) BE ACCURATE not only in the recipe 
but in the smallest detail of table appointments. 
It’s a fact that women do clip recipes, do notice the 
aecessories in a picture. (3) STRIVE FOR CON- 
TRAST in food colors and textures, and in the 
table settings. (4) USE FINE QUALITY FOODS. 
The camera will magnify any blemish. (5) GIVE 
INTEREST to the photo with unusual acces- 
sories or distinctive settings. 

All the while the photograph is on display or a 
reproduction of it is seen in magazines or news- 
papers, it is the company’s representative. As 
such, it must do a good job of selling and of build- 


ing good will. 





MIRACLE WHIP Salad Dressing is a unique type 
of dressing. It combines the best qualities of a zesty 
boiled dressing with the delicate goodness of a fine 
mayonnaise. 

Home Economists find that Miracle Whip is not 
too bland . . . not too oily. It has the smoothness, 
the creamy texture that marks it a superb dressing. 
For a salad dressing with a just-right flavor, a just- 
right texture, get Miracle Whip. It’s another Kraft 
quality product! 





1. The Kraft Home Economists use only perfect, crisp let- 
tuce leaves. See how carefully those leaves are arranged, 





4. Now—the hard cooked eggs. They have been sliced 
with a wire instead of a knife to avoid tearing the slices. 





5. As the salad nears completion, notice how the “good 
gray values” of the photographed tomato contrast with 
the lettuce. 
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FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 





2. Note the care with which the tomatoes are being peeled. 3. See how the tomatoes are divided into 5 wedges—how 
Notice, too, the pleasing effect of the well-proportioned carefully they are centered in the lettuce cups. 
plates. 





fem 866. And here, the final touch of a smooth, creamy dressing. See 

“ - ; > . , © 4 > 
ak 4 how the spray of blossoms is laid at the most effective angle for 
composition and shadows. 
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LOOK FOR THE U. S. INSPECTION STAMP ON PORK. Pork, 
like all meat sold in interstate commerce, must measure 
up to standards of wholesomeness set by the Meat In- 
spection Act of 1906. This means government inspectors 
check all steps of killing, dressing and processing. Every 
major cut of pork should have this purple government 
inspection stamp, giving number of packer. Look for it! 


I i ) ) STUDY GUIDES ON 


FRESH PORK FOR YOUR STUDENTS 






FRESH poan sTuoY GUIDE 


Marie Gifford 

Armour Consumer Service 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send me absolutely free: 
copies of the illustrated, 6 page FRESH PORK STUDY 
GUIDE, containing pork carcass chart, buying guides, 
cooking methods and recipes. J.H.E. 11-48 
Reprints for student notebooks of the picture demon- 
stration on “ How to Roast Pork to Perfection.” 


Vame oe cecseeceeooeseeesesoeoesoose WVococe coos cece occe 


TS Eee ES SS A ce ee ea ee ea a 


| ene, 3D | ae ee | er ee ee 


ARMOUR CONSUMER SERVICE 
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this is no. Z 


in a series of demonstration lessons 
on standard meat cooking methods, 
Use it for a lesson on roasting — 
order free reprints of the page on the 
right for your students’ note books. 


CHECK THE APPEARANCE OF THE CUT. You will find it easy 
to identify fine quality pork. (1) The lean is delicate pink- 
ish white, fine textured and firm. (2) The fat is medium 
soft, snowy white and abundant, both on the outside and 
throughout the lean. (3) The cut edges of the bone are 


pinkish. 





Loin Roast with backbone loosened 


Center Cut Loin Roast 0 
for easy carving 


EXCELLENT PORK CUTS FOR ROASTING include the very 
choice Center Loin and the more economical fresh Picnic 
Shoulder and Boston Butt. Plan on getting 2 to 3 serv- 
ings per pound of fresh pork, depending on amount of 
bone in the cut. And serve pork often for its high quality 
protein, energy-giving fat and rich supply of the valuable 
vitamins Thiamine, Riboflavin and Niacin! 
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how to roast pork to pertection 


by Marie Gifford Director of Armour Consumer Service 
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USE A MEAT THERMOMETER TO DETERMINE DONENESS. 
The meat thermometer helps you achieve perfect re- 
sults in roasting. Place it in the meat so that the bulb 
of the thermometer reaches the middle of the thickest 
muscle. Be sure the bulb does not touch bone. Use a 
skewer to measure depth to insert thermometer — and 
to make opening for insertion. 


# . 3s 
a , a x PA 


the back-bone (already loosened by your meat dealer) 
and place roast on platter with rib bones standing up- 
right. Garnish with cinnamon apples or a hot fruit. 
Make gravy from drippings by adding 4 cup flour for 
every ‘4 cup fat drippings. Add 2 cups milk or milk 
and water. Stir until thickened and smooth. 








SERVE WITH CINNAMON APPLES. When done, remove 





ROAST IN AN UNCOVERED PAN. Place roast, fat side up, 
in an uncovered pan. A rack keeps meat from cooking 
in drippings. Add salt and pepper but no water. Roast 
in a low temperature oven, 350° F. for pork, 300-325° 
F. for other meats. Pork should be cooked well done 
(185° F. internal temperature) for finest flavor. The 
fat melts in cooking and self-bastes the meat. 





ees 


CARVING A PORK LOIN ROAST IS EASY if the backbone 
is removed before serving. (Ask your meat dealer to 
saw across base of ribs next to backbone; backbone 
then loosens during roasting.) Place roast so rib side 
is nearest carver. The upright ribs guide in carving 
straight, even slices. Carve between rib bones for thick, 
hot slices. Slice thinner for tempting cold slices. 








Washington News 





e@ The federal Food and Drug Administration has 
started proceedings in federal court to seize 7200 
cans of peaches that were adulterated and unfit for 
human consumption. 

The Miller amendment, giving the Food and Drug 
Administration power to seize goods that become 
contaminated after interstate shipment, was passed 
by the eightieth Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. Since this amendment was passed, some 1150 
tons of contaminated food have been seized. The 
amount has averaged 223 tons per working day. 

The principal foods seized have been flour, corn- 
meal, rice, spices, nuts, and some canned vegetables 
and fruits. 

Seventeen drug shipments have been seized. Most 
of these drugs were in the form of ampules which 
deteriorated after they had reached their destination. 


@ The advisory council on social security of the 
Senate committee on finance (See Comment, Febru- 
ary 1948 JourRNAL) has completed three of its four 
reports which suggest clianges in the present social 
security program. The first report (Senate Docu- 
ment 149) covers important changes recommended 
in the old age and survivor’s insurance program. 
These changes include higher benefits and almost 
complete coverage for everyone. The second report 
(Senate Document 162) recommends an expanded 
old age and survivor’s insurance program, including 
benefits to those who suffer hardships caused by 
permanent and total disability. The third report 
(Senate Document 204) includes public assistance 
for medical care and other services to the needy, 
and the recommendation that a special commission 
be appointed to study child health and welfare needs. 
The final report will discuss unemployment insur- 
ance. 


@ Meetings of the American Dietetic Association, 
during the Boston convention, October 18-22, were 
attended by two members of the AHEA headquarters 
staff, Mildred Horton and Frances Urban. 





@ Out-of-town visitors to AHEA headquarters in 
late September and early October were Lady Lax- 
midevi Nimbalkar, H.H. Rani of Phaltan, India; 
Kumudini 8. Pandit, India; Hazel Roach, Ohio. 


@ Lorna Goodman, business manager since 1945, 
left the AHEA staff on September 30. She takes 
with her the hearty appreciation of the American 
Home Economies Association for the work she has 
done during“the past three years and its best wishes 
for her future. 


@ The Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference, 
held the week of October 11, brought to Washington 
home economists and agricultural economists for 
general and separate sessions. ‘The general sessions 
highlighted the intermediate outlook, 1950-55, for 
agriculture and rural family living, world trade, and 
international aspects of agriculture and nutrition. 
During one separate session, home economists dis- 
cussed the “Outlook for Rural Families in 1949.” 
The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics and the Extension Service staff members 
acted as consultants for these discussion groups. 
Some topics considered were farm family income 
and trends in spending and saving. 


@ The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
opened its 1948—49 activities with the annual meeting 
and election of officers on October 11. This organi- 
zation acts as a clearinghouse, serving 21 national 
groups, of diversified interests, who work together 
for common legislative causes of particular interest 
to women. The strength of the group lies in its 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical reputation and purposes. 

Seven AHEA representatives will participate in 
the work of the following committees: Mildred Hor- 
ton, adequate support of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics; Lillian Steckman, 
adequate support of the Women’s Bureau, and 
amendments to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act; Frances Urban, the school lunch program, 
and child labor legislation; Mrs. Margaret Thomp- 
son, international co-operation; Mrs. Signe Smith, 
housing; Mrs. Ethel Lewis Pillar, federal aid to 
education; and Mrs. Ella McNaughton, social secu- 
rity. Mrs. McNaughton will also serve as secretary 
to the WJCC., 

The November meeting will take the form of a 
panel discussion to orient new members and plan 
ways in which the participating groups can best co- 
ordinate their efforts into intelligent action. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Annual meeting headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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Home-centered Education Enriched by the Arts 


Dr. Bane has been head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois since 1936. She is 
widely known also from her earlier experience as 
executive secretary of AHEA, president of AHEA, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
collaborator in parent education, U. S. 
This article was presented in 1947 as a tall 


associate editor of 
Extension 
Ne rvice a 
before the arts and sciences division of the Association 


of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 


N offering subject-matter courses where princi- 
ples of art and science are applied and in group- 
ing these courses with others to form a curricu- 

lum, the purpose the 
The purpose of the home economics curriculum 
is to enable the student to secure a home-centered 


determines choices made. 


liberal education. 
can include in a four-year course of study, or study 
planned for a lifetime for that matter, all the courses 
which would be valuable to homemakers when we 
Home 


Obviously, no one department 


consider the true importance of homes. 
economists believe that, despite significant social 
and economic change, the home continues to make 
unique contributions to the individual and society 

When homes prove to be inadequate in making 
these contributions, they must be supplemented by 
such public agencies as clinics, public health services, 
visiting housekeepers, and character-building agen- 


cles. 


The Home Economics Idea 

At this point, a brief “autobiography of an idea,” 
to borrow the title of Louis Sullivan’s book, might 
serve to give us some background for our discussion. 

By 1900, research in the physical and biological 
sciences was proceeding at a greatly accelerated 
rate. Discovered principles were being rapidly ap- 
plied in agriculture, engineering, and medicine. 
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Others besides Justice Holmes were seeing that it 
Was important to ‘“‘make facts live, leap into an 
It was natural, 
therefore, that a woman chemist, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, on the faculty of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, should say: 


organic order, live and bear fruit.” 


The future of America does not lie in railroads, in machines 


in commerce, in agriculture. The future of our republic will 


be determined by the character of the American Homes 


Then she proceeded to do something about it by 
writing textbooks to show the possible application 
of scientific principles in the home, by lecturing 
throughout the country, and by serving as the first 
president of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1908. 

The idea of the importance of home arts and 
crafts was not new, but the idea of including them 
in formal education and basing them on accepted 
principles of art and science was new. 

Like any new idea, particularly in the field of 
education, the home economics idea has not had 
an easy road to travel. The fact that it has been 
“manned” almost entirely by women, those trouble- 
some members of the human race whose education 
has from time immemorial presented such an ex- 
cellent topic for heated discussion, has complicated 
the situation and interfered with progress in two 
ways. First, the insistent claims of matrimony have 
caused too frequent change in professional personnel. 
And second, few home economists are in administra- 
tive positions where general policies are decided, 
and the men in those positions too often do not take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves sufficiently with 
the purposes of home economics either to represent 
it adequately in administrative circles or to give 
needed counsel to the home economists on their 
And we do need counsel if our program 


Not “To 


faculties. 
is to be as strong as we all want it to be. 
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the ladies, God bless ’em!” kind of help, but some- 
thing having much more substance. 


Working Productively with Arts Schools 


Through the years, the colleges of arts and science 
have made basic contributions to the training of 
home economists and have given generously of their 
co-operation in developing home economics depart- 
ments. Particularly has this been true where the 
arts and science administrators and teaching and 
research faculties understood and were in sympathy 
with the fundamental purposes of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum. 

The possibilities of productive co-operation are 
immediately apparent when we recall that home 
economics is a field of applied art and science having 
home living as its focus. The object of any home 
economics curriculum is to make more competent 
those persons charged with carrying out the usual 
functions of homes, whether in family living or 
through institutions and services devised as sub- 
stitutes for, or supplements to, homes. This curric- 
ulum gives the student a point of view regarding 
the importance of homes and their possible con- 
tribution to rich, significant living. 

Like the general practitioners in medicine, the 
home economists must take into account and be 
informed on the physical, emotional, and psycholog- 
ical needs of human beings and know what special- 
ists to call upon when problems are indicated that 
are beyond their training and experience. 

Briefly, this is what we in our departments hope 
to give our students through our home economics 
courses: 

1. An appreciation of the importance of homes both 
to the individual and to society 

2. Some insight into homemaking problems and 
possibilities and the relation of prescribed courses 
to the purposes of each curriculum 

3. Considerable information useful to homemakers 
and a knowledge of reliable sources of informa- 
tion 

4. Enough practice in household skills to demon- 
strate the application of principles with the ex- 
pectation that the students will secure outside 
the laboratory the practice necessary for com- 
petence 

5. Special training for students who plan to enter 
occupations which supplement homes or sub- 
stitute for them, such as management of tea- 
rooms and dormitories, food service in hospitals 

(dietitians), service in child-care centers, and 

occupations which call for“special knowledge of 

clothing, home furnishings, or equipment 
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“What about the Roots?” 

The story goes that a young man once asked 
Emerson’s advice about his college education. The 
would-be student said he wanted to go to a school 
where they taught all the branches. Emerson is 
reported to have asked, ‘“‘What about the roots?” 
My first suggestion has to do with these roots, since 
the strength and usefulness of the branches depend 
upon the health and soundness of the roots. Home 
economics is nourished largely by the roots of art, 
chemistry, physiology, psychology, economics, sociol- 
ogy, bacteriology, and physics. 

May | suggest, then, that the introductory courses 
in the root subjects be strong, well-taught courses? 

If the instructors have used some examples from 
home life before the students come to us, we can 
begin with much less review of the subject. A 
student once remarked to me, 

In my chemistry class, why did they use fertilizer as the test 
substance to teach the method of determining nitrogen In or 

ganic materials when two-thirds of the class were pre-med 
and home economics students? Why didn’t they use some 


food instead? 


With little effort, most instructors could find one 
or two examples, I feel sure. Perhaps that seems 
to you like an echo of the old darkey’s prayer, 
“Dear Lord, prop me on my leanin’ side,” but in any 
case, it is helpful. 

There is a crying need on some campuses for in- 
troductory courses not planned exclusively for 
students specializing in the particular field. I am 
thinking especially of courses in chemistry and 
physics, which seem likely to gallop away in one 


direction only. 


Applications of Art Offer Satisfaction 


Because we have become very science-conscious 
during recent years, it is perhaps easier to see the 
application of science to homes than it is to see the 
application of art. 

I have never known anyone else in the field of art 
who has such fine appreciation of its possibilities 
for everyday enjoyment at home as Professor Emeri- 
tus Alfred Brooks, formerly head of the art depart- 
ment at Swarthmore College. He has been good 
enough to allow me to quote here some of the things 


he has said on this subject: 


To many of us, the problem of setting the table is only 
that of getting on it the necessary equipment for the meal 
in question. Yet how much we miss in taking this atti 
tude—and how greatly we deprive the others at our board. 
For, like many of the branches of housekeeping, it is really 
a fine art—a probiem of pattern and design. 
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Orderly details are adelight. There is no right and wrong 
inherent in what is used; good laste is always evinced by a 
beautiful handling of necessity; good form on the other hand 
too often means the stupid obeying of the rules which ignore 
both necessity and convenience, 

Seek to give an air of distinction to the commonest 
things—it is a great economy! Iexpense and beauty, fortu 


nately for most of us, are not synonymous 


When I asked if I might quote him, he said in his 
letter of reply: 


Order! I was forever harping on it. So much so that I 
presently came to regard it as being the essence of all 
good—setting a table, storing a linen closet, building a 
cottage, designing Chartres spire. I now have come to 
look on it as the sole way to peace among men and know the 
whole meaning of Shakespeare’s “Order gave each thing 
view,’ the simplest and profoundest thing about art which 
| have heard ol read Whe n the general, the universal, 
come to be one with each and every specific instance, we 


begin to get somewhere. 


Home economics courses deal with everyday specific 
instances and attempt to relate them to the universal. 

The humanities, always of such vital importance 
and never more so than in these days of change and 
uncertainty, can make contributions of untold worth 


in the training of a home economist. 


How Arts Colleges Can Help 

Specifically , these are some things that arts colleges 
can contribute to the training of home economists: 
1. Offer strong basie courses in art and science in 

which some illustrations of the application of the 

principles taught are taken from home living. 
?, Counsel with the home economics department on: 
\) home economics courses planned as electives 
for liberal arts students; (B) liberal arts courses 
to be included in the curriculum for home eco- 
nomics majors not only as root subjects but as 
contributions to a liberal education; (C) the 
possibilities of joint courses carrying perhaps two 
titles and numbers, such as consumer economics 
and home economics, or psychology and home 
economics; (ID) furnishing visiting teaching staff 
to teach some portions of home economics 
courses. Departments of architecture are a 
notable example of departments where such help 
has been gviven. 

In the interest of more adequately supplying 
guidance in the choice of a career, the liberal arts 
advisers of students might call their attention to 
possible application of their arts and science through 
home economics. 

When I talked with our dean of liberal arts about 
these suggestions, he commented that it might be 
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well to indicate some co-operation in the other direc- 
tion: the contributions home economics can make to 
a liberal education. I told him that was not my 
assignment and that we’d best save that for another 


discussion. 
Ultimate Aims of Home Economics 


Finally, it is my conviction that the problems con- 
fronting society today will not be solved by men 
alone nor by women alone but by joint effort in which 
one supplements the other. No need to repeat what 
we know so well, that the woman usually sees to the 
organization and operation of the household. But 
the tragic consequences of too little attention to the 
larger purposes of homemaking are too apparent to 
require comment. These purposes cannot be realized 
without intelligent team work. Limiting barriers 
must come down and together men and women must 
study homes, these miniature democracies beset by 
most of the ills that plague the world. And as 
solutions are found for the problems of these basic 
social units, so will the larger society become healthier 
in mind and body. 

What was once said of a house can well be said of 
all the material aspects of our daily home living: 


Ilomes are curious things. We take a morsel of illimitable 
space and wall it in and roof it over. Suddenly it ceases to 
be a part of God’s out-of-doors and becomes an entity with 
an atmosphere of its own. We warm it with our fires, we 
animate it with our affections, we furnish it with such 
things as seem good in our eyes. We do this to get shelter 
for our bodies, but we acquire as well an instrument for our 
spirits that reacts on us in turn 


Food, shelter, and clothing are all instruments of the 
spirit; only when they are so recognized can home 
economics reach its aim. 

You will recall that Emerson said, 


The planter who is man sent out into the field to gather food 
is seldom cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his min- 
istry. He sees his bushel and his cart and nothing beyond 
and sinks into the farmer instead of Man onthe farm. The 
tradesman scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his work 
but is ridden by the routine of his craft. 


The ultimate aim of the home economics curricu- 
lum is to help women and men to see the true dignity 
of homemaking and to give it an ideal worth. The 
time is at hand for home economics to write a new 
chapter in its history, one in which the natural and 
social sciences continue to play an important role but 
one in which the arts, philosophy, psychology, liter- 
ature, and other areas of the humanities play a lead- 
ing role. In this, the colleges of arts and science can 
help immeasurably. 








Planned Houses—A Review of Research 


After Miss Wilson had presented her paper at the 
luncheon meeting of the housing division during the 
AHEA convention, her contributions to housing re- 
search were honored by tributes from Mary Rokahr 
for the Extension Service, Lenore Sater for BHNHE, 
Paulena Nickell for land-grant colleges, and Edna 
Van Horn for Oregon families. Miss Wilson, who 
has been head of home economics research at Oregon 
Stale College for the past 20 years, received her degrees 
from the University of Nebraska and the University 
of Chicago. She is the pioneer in home economics 
research in functional house planning. 


ESEARCH in housing for family living has 

a very short history indeed. The early 

home economists were keenly conscious of 
the faults in the houses of their day and called atten- 
tion to many problems for which research was 
needed. They deplored the lack of sunlight and 
air, the poor sanitary facilities and woman-killing 
kitchens, and the “don’t-bounded lives” their 
children. We are indebted to Isabel Bevier and 
others of her generation for showing that home econ- 
omists should not be content to let other agencies 
do all the work for improved housing but that we 
should work for better houses as well as for better 


of 


housekeeping practices. 

So far as I know, the first large-scale attempt to 
consider livability in dwellings as the subject for 
research was made in preparation for the President’s 
Housing Conference in 1931. Martha Van Rens- 
selaer’s committee on housing, homemaking, and 
fumily life developed suggestions for research proj- 
ects that are as valuable now as then and still in- 
adequately studied. Effie Raitt’s committee 
household management and Abby Marlatt’s com- 
mittee on kitchens and other work centers made 


on 


recommendations concerning studies of interior de- 
sign, equipment, facilities for household tasks, and 
storage arrangements—problems that are just now 
about to be studied on an adequate scale. 


President’s Conference 


The 1931 President’s Conference was a gigantic 
attempt to marshal the forces of this country in a 
concerted effort to improve the housing of all social 
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groups in all geographic areas, to evaluate and sup- 
plement the studies that had been made, and to 
formulate a program of research that covered the 
entire field of housing. It crowned the efforts of 
the educational agency known as “Better Homes 
which flourished in the 1920’s with 
of 


conference 


in America,” 
Blanche Halbert as director of 
the six correlating committees of 


research. One 
the 
studied the research information and recommenda- 
tions of the 25 fact-finding committees and _ for- 
mulated a statement on housing research which has 
been a continuous source of inspiration and guidance 
to the 


years. 


housing researchers through intervening 
Here are some gleanings from this report which 


seem as timely now as they did in’ 1931: 


Past housing researches and surveys have been conducted 
with little or no consideration for the entire field of housing 
Architects plan houses without making use of the findings 
Manufacturers design equipment with 
too little consideration for the dwelling that is to house it 
cut up 


of home economists. 
or the use that is to be made of it Farm lands are 
arbitrarily into lots with little regard for the houses to be 
are laid out with little 


built on these lots. Subdivisions 


attention to the city plan. There has been failure to pool 
information of various housing specialists. 

There has been also in past housing researches a failure 
to recognize and study the actual needs and desires of the 
family. The tendency, therefore, has been to build and 
equip homes with little-used rooms or rooms too large or too 
small, too much or inadequate equipment, and inconvenient 
This the 


failure to recognize the difference in the respective needs of 


layouts has been particularly noticeable in 
city and farm families. 

In general, housing research to date may be criticized 
chiefly on the grounds of its fragmentary nature and its 
failure to deal with a sufficient number of cases or to deal 
with them in such a way as to provide convincing answers 
waste is to be 


to questions which must be answered if 


avoided and efficiency is to be gained. This is due in some 
instances to the lack of competence on the part of the in 
vestigators, in part to the lack of financial resources for the 
study in question, and doubtless in very large part to the 
lack of a clearinghouse on housing researches—past, pres 
ent, and future—which could inform all investigators of the 
methods and results of preceding studies in the field in 
which they contemplate research and could guide them in 
framing their own research methods, so as to make it pos 
sible for them to add to the general fund of knowledge by 
such studies as they may make. Many past researches may 
be criticized also on the ground that no provision has been 
of their findings. 


made for the satisfactory utilization 
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It is sad to consider how few of the recommenda- 
tions of the 1931 President’s Conference relative to 
housing research have been put into practice. The 
most important one concerned the formation of a 
privately endowed national research foundation or 
institute whose purpose it would be to serve as a 
clearinghouse and guidance agency as well as to 
conduct studies. No doubt, if this foundation 
could have been established, the studies still listed 
in 1948 as needed might long since have been com- 
pleted and their results utilized in thousands of 
houses now being planned and built. 


Best Technique Is Actual Observation 


The homemaking, housing, and family life com- 
mittee of the President’s Conference, after calling 
attention to the limitations of the survey method, 
reported: “The most satisfactory technique for 
collecting data on activities in family life, though 
most expensive in time, money, and energy, is 
that of actual observation of the members of the 
family over an extended period of time.” We 
teach our graduate students to make and use ques- 
tionnaires. Do we at the same time make them 
aware of the limitations of this method? And are 
we training our students in the more difficult tech- 
niques of observation and interviewing? 

I think that Dr. Aronovici’s evaluation of surveys 
in his Housing the Masses should be ‘‘must”’ reading 
for every housing researcher. He points out the 
tendency of the investigator to “accept beforehand 
meanings of words and correlations of facts which 
have no scientific meaning and which, in the end, 
are incompatible with the main objects of housing 
studies and the application of findings to housing 
reform.” ‘‘Indeed,”’ he further remarks, “I am 
persuaded that qualitative studies, largely deserip- 
tive and often unyielding to statistical tabulation, 
are of greater value than statistical data leading 
to generalization and having no basis in reality.”’ 

Only a few state experiment stations have con- 
tinuously utilized funds made available by the 
Purnell Act of 1925 to organize and conduct sys- 
tematic research in housing for family living. 

Currently, 17 agricultural experiment stations are 
using federal funds for state projects in housing 
and equipment with a total of 23 projects. Judged 
by their titles, seven of these projects concern the 
design of equipment for specific functions, as re- 
frigeration and laundering, while five are studies of 
household tasks with the object of setting up stand- 
ards for the selection of equipment and the organiza- 
tion of work areas. Four of the studies deal di- 
rectly with the design of farmhouses, three with 
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housing requirements, two with building materials 
and finishes, and two with the economies of housing. 


BHNHE Has Taken an Important Step 


The state, however, is too small a unit for many 
of these studies. They require consideration on a 
national or regional scale. Consequently, the forma- 
tion a decade ago of a division of housing and equip- 
ment in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics may be considered the most important 
step vet made in our progress toward the goals set 
up sO long ago. 

At present, experiment stations in all four regions 
of the United States are co-operating with the 
BHNHE in a field study of farmhouse requirements 
using funds authorized by the Research and Market- 
ing Act for regional research. This project is a 
development of studies made by the BHNHE dur- 
ing the past four years, during which time the ques- 
tions to be asked, sampling plans, and interview 
techniques were thoroughly tested. The regional 
schedules were formulated by the regional technical 
committees to suit conditions in their respective 
areas, but they are alike in major respects. 

Results from this study may be learned within 
the next year. These should have immediate value 
to designers of farmhouse plans for magazines, bulle- 
tins, and Farm Building Plan Services in that they 
will show points of similarity in the housing require- 
ments of farm families throughout the United State: 
and will indicate the extent and nature of the more 
important regional variations. These results will 
also supply part of the information needed in setting 
up time and motion studies of various household 
activities. 

Not too much should be expected, however, from 
this investigation. In the first place, pilot studies 
show that from 20 to 30 hours are needed to obtain 
complete information concerning the living patterns 
and housing requirements of a family; in the current 
study, only about three hours are given to each 
participant. Also, the sample constitutes a very 
small proportion of the entire farm population of 
the United States, and the number of cases for each 
type of farming will be limited. 

Information concerning the housing needs and 
preferences of rural families is not the only benefit 
to be expected from these regional studies. Many 
of the participating states had done no previous 
research designed to yield information on the living 
patterns of representative groups of farm families 
within their borders. With information from the 
current study as a base and with the possibility of 
continued federal grants, we may see the develop- 
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ment of long-time programs in some of these same 


states. 
Home Economists Should Have an Active Role 


Recognition of home economics by other agencies 
engaged in housing research and its inclusion in 
co-operative programs has been slow in coming. It 
should be taken for granted that any experimental 
house built by engineers should be as livable as 
possible within the cost and environmental limits 
set for it. Its architect should be supplied by a 
home economist with adequate and complete in- 
formation concerning the requirements of families 
likely to live in the type of house under considera- 
tion. The home economist, however, must have a 
position of responsibility; she cannot be just a casual 
consultant whose recommendations are accepted or 
rejected at will. 

Many projects of the state agricultural experiment 
stations and the BHNHE vield results that apply 
to all family dwellings, urban as well as rural. This 
fact is particularly true of studies of equipment, 
unit space dimensions, and arrangements to promote 
efficiency in the use of time and energy. Differences 
between the living patterns of rural and urban fami- 
lies are rapidly disappearing, but some will always 
remain. Therefore, we cannot make many general- 
izations from such studies as the current regional 
study of rural families that can safely be applied 
to urban dwellings. 

The housing requirements of all individuals and 
families have for many years been the concern of 
the committee on hygiene of housing of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. This was the 
United States committee co-operating with similar 
committees in other countries under the League of 
Nations’ organization. The committee’s tentative 
report on the “Basic Principles of Healthful Hous- 
ing’ has been widely used and thoroughly appre- 
ciated by home economists. Since its publication, 
various subcommittees have been at work on the 
compilation and evaluation of information applving 
to these basic principles, and the central staff has 
in preparation three volumes of great import to us. 

Obviously, the progress of engineers in developing 
low-cost materials and dwelling construction methods 
is of vital interest to home economists. The most 
effective research in low-cost housing, however, will 
result from teamwork on the part of home econ- 
omists, architects, and engineers. We need some 
experimental houses for which home economists 
would do the preliminary planning, based on studies 
of family needs, and for which architects and engi- 
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neers would produce plans representing the best 
possible use of materials and labor. After the 
houses were built, the home economists would 
use them as laboratories to study the interrelation- 
ship of housing and family living with a succession 
of carefully selected tenants. This study would 
show possibilities for modifying the original specifica- 
tions in the direction of lower cost. But we are not 
likely to have any such projects carried out. The 
trouble with our low-cost housing research is that we 
consider the need for it as urgent and temporary. 
We must have quick answers. The need is urgent, 
of course, but events of the past quarter century do 
not indicate that it is temporary. 

If and when the home economist has a chance to 
share in a low-cost housing research project, she 
will find her chief problem that of assigning relative 
values to the countless features desirable in a dwell 
ing to insure livability for the money available 
When the designer goes to work on a dwelling plan, 
he has to make many evaluations. He may have 
bases for some of them. He should have bases for 
all of those that concern family living. 


Trend Should Be Toward Simplicity 


The problem of maximum livability in low-cost 
dwellings is not the only reason for evaluation studies. 
We teach our students and earnestly believe that 
“Home Economics stands for the freedom of the 
home from the dominance of things and that sim 
plicity in material surroundings which will free the 
spirit for the more important and permanent in 
terests of the home and society.”” This idea is being 
demonstrated in the efforts of designers of modern 
dwellings and furnishings and in the products of 
industry. But in spite of all efforts, a modern house 
is an enormously complicated affair and its main 
tenance calls for a degree of skill and knowledge that 
is quite beyond most of us. 

Housing standards are derived from living stand 
ards; hence, they are subject to continuous change. 
We can never hope to finish the job of formulating 
recommendations for the design of dwellings. We 
can, however, save time and expense in housing 
research if we place immediate emphasis on those 
aspects of food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
child development, family relationships, and home 
management that may vield results applying to the 
housing of individuals or the family group. The 
BHNHE has recently completed a study of kitchen 
utensils which shows how few utensils are needed 
for everyday use. Can the clothing people do a 


similar job of simplifying wardrobes? 











How Karly Background Affects Dating Behavior 


Mrs. Wolford’s thesis, on which this article ts based, 
was prepared for her PhD degree at Cornell University. 
For this study, she was awarded an Ellen H. Richards 
fellowsh ip by AHEA. 
sities of Minnesota and Arizona, Cornell University, 
the Merrill-Palmer School, and Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. She 
live in Berea, Kentucky, where both are teaching in 
Berea College. 


She has taught in the Univer- 


and her husband now 


HROUGHOUT the the need of 


young people of high school age for help with 


country, 
their personal and family relationships is 
critical. Because of the grave lack of help in our 
educational program for these boys and girls, the 
author investigated the dating behavior and the 
personal and family relationships of a group of high 
school seniors. 

This study, conducted during the war in the high 
school at Highland Park, Michigan, was based on 
the questionnaire responses of 162 hoys and 235 
girls. Individual, personal interviews with 100 of 
the same group brought additional 
The Bell Adjustment Inventory provided a supple- 


information. 


mentary measure of adjustment for the students 
interviewed. 

Treatment of the data involved statistical analysis. 
The quantitative findings were interpreted by means 
of extensive comment material on the questionnaires 
and from interviews and informal home visits with 
28 of the families. 

The data were first analyzed for information about 
these seniors’ dating practices and personal and 
The analysis included a com- 
The 


nativity groupings were based upon whether the 


family relationships. 
parison of sexes and of nativity groupings. 


birthplaces of the parents were in English- or non- 

English-speaking countries. The findings were pre- 

sented with respect to: 

1. The students’ feeling of self-regard during child- 
hood and also as young people 

of the 


through the parent-child relationships and the 


2. The emotional tone home as revealed 


parents’ marital adjustment 
3. The relationships with contemporaries, especially 


with the other sex 
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Further analysis of the data was made to deter- 
mine the relationship between the dating practices 
and certain personal and family factors. For this 
purpose, the stage of dating of the young people was 
indicated by the frequency and extent of their dat- 
ing. Three groups were defined: those not dating; 
those dating as infrequently as once a month; 
and those dating as frequently as once a week or 
more. Differences in the personal and family back 
ground factors and relationships for the three groups 
were summarized. Composite summary pictures 
were also drawn depicting the behavior and attitude 
of 50 per cent or more of the seniors of each group. 
At the end of the study, the findings of major im- 
portance were summarized, with their implications 


for family life education. 


Personal and Family Factors Count 


The major findings with respect to the students’ 


feeling of self-regard indicated that a relatively large 


number of young people had worried during child 
hood about their physical characteristics, develop- 
ment, and appearance. These students had had and 
were still having difficulty in their relations with 
others because of shyness and sensitivity. 

One of the most significant findings in regard to 


family relationships was the difference in the role 


Which mothers and fathers had had and were con 
tinuing to have in the lives of the young people. On 
one question after another, the fathers were found to 
be much less a factor in the intimate lives of the 
boys and girls than the mothers. 

The specific findings concerning the emotional 
atmosphere of the home, which suggested some major 
considerations for a program of family life education, 
pertained to the favoritism of the parents and their 
comparison of siblings, demonstrations of affection 
in the family, the punishment of the children, sex 
instruction by the parents, and the extent to which 
the young people shared confidences with the parents. 

The most significant finding with respect to their 
social relationships was the relatively large number 
of young people who, by their senior year in high 
school, were having few social contacts, especially 
with the other sex. The specific findings on court- 
ship and marriage which were most important for 
dealt 


education with dating activities, means of 
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obtaining dates, factors determining dating, 
standards of social conduct, attitudes in regard to the 
parents’ marriages and ways of rearing children, and 
expectations for marriage and family life. 

There were outstanding differences between the 
sexes not only in their heterosexual contacts but in 
their family relationships. The girls had consider- 
ably more heterosexual relationships and more fre- 
quent and varied relationships with both parents 
than the boys. The attitudes expressed by the boys 
and girls with regard to their parents’ marriage and 
to their own desires for marriage indicated differ- 
ences in values for the sexes. 

The background of the two nativity groupings 
varied greatly. The students with parents from 
non-English-speaking countries came from larger 
families; the parents had less education; the fathers 
were employed in lower occupational classes; the 
mothers were less often employed outside the home; 
the families owned their homes more often and moved 
less frequently; they had more persons outside the 
family group living with them. One of the most 
significant differences between the two nativity 
groupings was that the parents from non-English- 
speaking countries had a less close and intimate 
relationship with the young people than the other 
parents. The Old World pattern of family life in- 
volved the generation problem, common to all 
families, and also the conflicting values of the foreign 
parent and the American child. These students 
expressed considerable resentment toward the points 
of view, restrictions, and demands of their parents 
and their way of life. Another outstanding differ- 
ence was in their heterosexual relationships. The 
young people with parents from non-English-speak- 
ing countries had fewer opportunities for heterosexual 
contacts and made a less satisfactory adjustment 
than the others did. There was some indication 
that the young people of the two nativity groupings 
held different value patterns for marriage and family 
relations. 

Dating behavior as indicated by the stage of dating 
seemed related to personal and family background 
factors. The seniors not dating presented a more 
negative, less wholesome picture in family relation- 
ships, feeling of self-regard, and social relations than 
did the other seniors. Of background factors, the 
relationship to their families, including nativity, ap- 
peared to be the major determining factor for the 
girls. The major ones for the boys were their atti- 
tude of self-regard during childhood and their role 
Verification and further study 


in social activities. 
are needed to determine the significance of these 
factors in the heterosexual adjustment of young 
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people and the influence on later courtship and 

marriage. 

Family Life Education Has Task Ahead 
The needs indicated by these findings may be 

partly met by family life education involving: 

1. Help in understanding the normality of their own 
bodies, their behavior, and feelings, in formulating 
standards and values, and in accepting their 
limitations as well as their assets 

2. Help in understanding others and the society in 
which they live 

3. Help in their social relations; for example, in find- 
ing a suitable opportunity to meet young people 
of similar interests under conditions which will 
put them at ease (These conditions include ac- 
ceptable personal appearance and dress, com- 
petence in social skills.) 

+. Family life education for all members of their 
families, with emphasis on help for fathers in 
assuming their role and gaining greater apprecia- 
tion of what their influence means 

5. Help in reducing conflicts of young people and 
parents from  non-English-speaking countries 
through understanding of each other’s values 

6. Challenging materials such as movies, stories, 

plays, recordings, and reference readings 

Teachers whose training in the dynamics of human 


relations enables them to understand young 
people and their problems and to help them re 
solve their conflicts 
8. Counselors with special training to supplement 
the teachers and direct a guidance program 
9. A community program in family life education, 
including a council of adults and young people, to 
give opportunity for mutual understanding be 
tween the two generations and co-operation in 
serving needs of all family members 
The findings of this study from a school which has 
been offering one of the best programs in the country 
in family life education indicate the task which lies 
ahead. The need of young people of high school age 
throughout the country is serious. Are the schools 
ready to do their job? Can the home economics 
teacher assume her responsibility in the program? 
Can administrators recognize the importance of her 
contribution in this area as well as in the skills of 
homemaking? Can she contribute to a program 
for both girls and boys? What training has she for 
this job and how ean it be supplemented? 
The urgency of the program demands action —in- 
telligent, co-operative, and decisive action. Every 
possible means of providing this help must be con- 


sidered. 





























Helping Children to Accept Evaporated Milk 


Miss Hollinger is associate nutritionist the de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry and tnochemistry 
in the Agricultural Experiment Station at Louisiana 
State University. Vrs. Dodd, who did the field work 


in this study, is now state nutrition specialist in the 


in 


Arkansas Extension Service. 


HE most reliable prediction of the acceptance 

of a food is based on observation of its con- 

sumption when served repeatedly in a meal. 
The judgment of tasting panels is not sufficient evi- 
dence. In spite of the use of many tests for food 
quality, including both subjective and objective 
ratings, the Quartermaster Corps of the Army Service 
Forces found that some foods were refused by the 
men in uniform. According to W. Franklin Dove 
of the Quartermaster Corps, 
items paved the roads to the front lines. ..”” (/). 
Dr. Dove believes that tests of acceptability 


. certain ration 
are 
tests of behavior. Properly devised laboratory tests 
must be supplemented by studies of the rate of ac 
ceptance among the groups for which the food is 
intended (2). The comparative rating of similar 
foods is also a poor prediction of the actual amounts 
of any one of these foods which will be eaten when 
served to normally hungry individuals. Foods rated 
low in comparison with other similar foods may prove 
popular when those rated high are unavailable or 
more expensive. 

A study of the acceptability of reconstituted evap 
orated milk, conducted under natural conditions, 
was reported last year in the Journal of the American 
(3). The experiment was ex- 
22 schools 


Dietetic Association 
tended during the 1947-48 school vear to 
not included in this previous study. These rural or 
village white schools, in various parts of Louisiana, 
The 


dailv attendance in the lunchrooms was 3,822. 


average 
\s 


in the prey jOuS study, school children were given 


had no available pasteurized milk. 


unflavored, chilled, reconstituted evaporated milk 
along with the noon meal served in the school lunch- 
room. Records, kept by the teachers for one week, 
showed the number of children eating in the lunch- 
room, the number accepting the milk, and the num- 
ber drinking at least one glass. 

The values shown in the table are averages for the 
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last four days of the week, with the first day allowed 
for adjustment. In each of the ten schools rated 
as good or excellent, 92 per cent or more of the 
children in the first three grades drank at least one 
glass of milk, while in the remainder of the schools 
acceptance was below this figure. 

As may be seen from the table, 84 per cent of the 
children eating in the lunchroom took servings of 
the milk, and 73 per cent drank at least one glass. 
Thus, actually S7 per cent of the children who tried 
the milk drank at least one serving. One important 
principle to be followed in introducing a new food 
is that persons should be urged to try it rather than 
to base their refusal on a preconceived idea of not 
liking the food. 

Repeated serving of a new food also seems to help 


in making it liked. 


Acceptance ol 


econstituted ¢ apo ated milk b / 8 hool children 


AVERAG 
PER PER CENT 
NUMBER ENT | DRIN 
GRAD} EATING IN wpe 
TAKING ONE GLASS 
poten MILK OR MORI 
ROOM ; 
Ten schools in CGirades 1 to 3 511 QQ YS 
which accept Grades 4 to 6 $17 93 S9 
ance was | Grades 7 to 12 317 86 ri 
good or excel Unclassified ree 119 100 100 
lent ords one 
school 
Twelve schools Cirades lto83 row 92 74 
in which ae (;rades 4 to 6 639 79 6S 
ceptance was (;rades 7 to 12 S49 61 5O 
fair Unclassified ree 193 100 61 
ords two 
schools 
Total 3822 84 i3 
Previously — re Grades 1 to 12 1576 83 
ported ; 
New Mexico | Grades 1 to 8 500 — 92 
Study (4 


Preparation and Service 


Proper preparation was important. In this study, 
the milk was well chilled in the lunchroom refrigera- 
tor before being served. In one school where the 
milk was not chilled the first day, the poor acceptance 
created carried over to the second day of the test 


when the milk was properly prepared. 
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Necessary variations in preparation, however, can 
often be overcome by other favorable factors. In 
the New Mexico study (4), the milk was prepared 
just before serving and was served at room tempera- 
ture because none of the schools had refrigerators. 
In spite of this fact, acceptance was even higher 
(92 per cent) than in the present study. 

Other conditions in the lunchroom obviously in- 
fluenced the consumption of milk as well as other 
foods. Crowding, with consequent hasty eating, 
and the use of inconvenient eating utensils such as 
soup bowls instead of glasses for serving milk were 
unfavorable influences. Milk consumption was usu- 
ally decreased when candy and carbonated beverages 
were sold in the lunchroom or when more food than 
could be eaten was provided. 


Age of Children 

As indicated in the table, the best acceptance in 
most schools was found in the first, second, and third 
grades. The greater pliability of younger children 
in regard to eating habits is well known but too often 
ignored. During the first years in school, the school 
lunch program can do much to establish good eating 
habits. 

Perhaps one factor contributing to the higher milk 
consumption by the younger children was the fact 
that the milk was usually placed at the tables for 
them, and thus all had servings readily available. 
Older children passed by the counter to pick up 
their food and had the opportunity of taking the 
milk only at this point. 


Teacher Influence 

The teachers often sat with or gave supervision 
to the younger children. Although this teacher in- 
fluence was favorable in most cases, there were also 
instances where the prejudices of the teachers 
plainly had adverse effects. 

As a matter of fact, in all grades, most conditions 
influencing acceptability were capable of control by 
school personnel. In schools where acceptance was 
good, the example and teaching of the principal and 
teachers, and the whole-hearted co-operation of 
those who prepared and served the milk created an 
atmosphere which was most favorable for the in- 
troduction of a new food. Schools which have an 
active health program have shown excellent accept- 
ance of reconstituted evaporated milk. 

Certainly the study re-emphasized the need for 
instruction of elementary and high school teachers 


in nutrition education. Fully as important as in- 
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formation on nutrition is demonstration of the man 
ner of presenting such material at different grade 
levels and methods of integrating such material 
with classroom activities. Instruction is also needed 
concerning the psychological factors which favorably 
influence the acceptance of unfamiliar but nutri- 
tionally desirable foods. Perhaps teachers need 
first to uproot their own misconceptions about food 
and to improve their own diets before they can do 


the same for their pupils. 


Milk Drinking at Home 


Kxamination of questionnaires from 19 schools 
concerning the milk drinking habits of the children 
at home showed that reconstituted evaporated milk 
was well accepted in communities where many chil- 
dren drank fresh milk as well as in communities 
where few had such milk at home. 


Summary and Conclusions 


An examination of the data from this and the 
previous studies (3, 4, 5) warrants the conclusion 
that reconstituted evaporated milk is a practical 
means of supplying beverage milk. 

In this acceptance study, the reaction of the chil- 
dren to the reconstituted evaporated milk in an 
actual meal situation was observed over a one-week 
period. The study indicates the acceptance of the 
milk as a beverage by approximately three-fourths 
of the children in 22 schools in Louisiana where 
widely different conditions existed. 

An analysis of the conditions existing in the dif- 
ferent schools in relation to the acceptance rates in 
those schools leads to the conclusion that, in intro- 
ducing reconstituted evaporated milk or any other 
new food toa group, the follow ing steps are desirable: 
Create a favorable or at least open-minded attitude 
by preliminary discussion; prepare and serve the 
food attractively; allow plenty of time for eating; 
have leaders set an example by consuming the food 
themselves; and serve the new food repeatedly. 
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Interest Patterns Give Clues for Guidance 


BEATRICE J. GEIGER and M. CATHARINE EVANS 


Dr. Geiger, who is head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Indiana University, and Dr. Evans, who is 
assistant director of counseling there, contribute from 
their Cx pe rience lo this study. Dr. Geiger has a PhD 
degree from the University of Wisconsin; Dr. Evans, 


from the University of Minnesota. 


S teachers of home economics, we have the 

challenging problem of guiding young women 
interested in our major field in making wise 
We provide training for such diverse occu- 
merchandising, and 


plans. 
dietetics, textile 
Consequently, students with widely vary- 


pations as 
teaching. 
ing interests and abilities are attracted to the home 
economics major. 

students wisely, we need accurate 
information of and 
ability which are characteristic of home economists 
Such a study was under- 


To counsel our 
concerning patterns interest 
in different professions. 
taken at Indiana University to identify differences 
between the groups of home economics majors in 
three vocations: dietetics, teaching, and textile 
merchandising. 
ment between 1940 and 1944 and 86 upper-class 
1944-45 studied. They 
were distributed according to major emphasis 


follows: 38 in dietetics, 20 in textile merchandising, 


Sixty-four graduates of the depart- 


women enrolled in were 


as 


66 in teaching, and 26 in other categories. 


How Interests Were Measured 


In this article we shall report the results of the 
study of interests of the three professional groups. 
The Kuder Preference Record was employed as the 
measure of interest. It yields scores in nine areas: 


mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. 
The table presents the mean or average score in 
The mean scores 


In 


each area for the three groups. 
are expressed in terms of percentile ranks. 
general, percentile ranks above 70 or 75 are consid- 
ered high and those below 25 or 30 as low, while 
ranks between 30 and 70 are described as medium. 

It will be noted from the table that the three 
groups resembled each other in the degree of interest 
in the mechanical, literary, musical, and clerical 


areas. All of the groups had medium scores for 
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interest in mechanical and musical activities, and 


they ranked low in interest in clerical and literary 


activities. 


Vean perce ntile ranks in nine interest areas of the Kuder 


Preference Record by major emphasis of students 
MPHASIS 


MAJOR Ff 


INTEREST AREAS 
, Merchan 


Dietetics | Teaching dials 

NX 3 N 66 1) 
1. Mechanical 50 52 18 
2. Computational* 50 14 24 
3. Scientific* 77 50 27 
1. Persuasive* 16 22 68 
5. Artistic* 48 69 86 
6. Literary 23 20 31 
7. Musical 36 36 18 
8. Social Service* 76 SO 60 
9. Clerical 30 24 23 


* Indicates that differences between the three groups are 


observable. 


For the other five areas, striking differences can 


be noted. The merchandising group ranked low 
in computational interest in comparison to a medium 
degree of the In the 


scientific area, the dietetic group had a high mean 


interest for other groups. 
score and the teaching group a medium score, while 
the merchandising group ranked low. In sharp 
contrast, the merchandising students had a rather 
high mean score for persuasive interest, but the 
For 


the artistic area, the merchandising group ranked 


dietetic and teaching groups had low scores. 


high in interest, the teaching group above average, 
but the dietetic group only medium. High social 
service interest for both the teaching and dietetic 
students was contrasted with medium interest for 


the merchandising group. 


Patterns Follow Definite Lines 


The typical interest pattern for each of the three 
professional groups can be described from these 
results. For the dietetic group, the pattern seems 
to be high interest in scientific and social service 
activities, medium interest in computational and 
artistic activities, and low interest in persuasive ac- 
tivities. Ruth T. Lehman in her “Interpretation 
of the Kuder Preference Record for College Students 
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of Home Economics” in Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement 3 (1943), pp. 217-224, reported 
similar results in the scientific, artistic, and persua- 
sive areas for hospital dietitians. The ranks were 
reversed, however, for the computational and social 
service areas, With high computational and medium 
social service interests. On the basis of the two 
studies, we may set up as a gauge for our students 
considering the choice of dietetics the following in- 
terest pattern: high scientific interest, at least me- 
dium computational and social service interests, 
medium artistic interest, and low persuasive interest. 
Certainly this pattern seems in line with the academic 
and professional requirements of the field. 

For the teaching group, the interest pattern may 
be described as high social service, above average 
artistic, medium computational and scientific, and 
low persuasive interests. Lehman’s results were 
almost identical for these five areas, but her data 
also indicated high mechanical interest as charac- 
teristic of teachers. Since the training program for 
teachers includes preparation in all phases of home 
economics, at least a medium degree of interest in 
scientific, computational, and artistic activities 
seems logical. The Kuder manual sets up high social 
service inter +?" 

The interest pattern of the young women who 
were enrolled or had graduated in the textile mer- 
chandising program was quite different from the 
two patterns which have been described. As Leh- 
man’s study did not include a group comparable to 


is characteristic of teachers. 
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the textile merchandising group, the pattern which 
follows is based on the results of the Indiana study 
only. The merchandising pattern is characterized 
by high artistic interest, above average persuasive 
interest, medium social service interest, and low 
computational and scientific interests. Empirically, 
we certainly would expect women in textile mer- 
chandising to have high interest in persuasive and 
artistic activities. 


Patterns Should Help in Counseling Students 


These three typical interest patterns should be 
useful in counseling home economics students. We 
can compare the interest scores of individuals against 
the three patterns. For example, the student hesi 
tating between teaching and merchandising may 
have high scientific, artistic, and social service in- 
terests, medium computational interest, and low 
persuasive interest. It should be helpful to this 
student to realize that her interests resemble the 
pattern for the teacher more closely than that for 
the merchandising group. 

Knowledge of the interests of a student must be 
supplemented, of course, with information on ability, 
achievement, and personality characteristics of this 
student if we are to counsel wisely. Unfortunately, 
high interest is not always accompanied by the other 
requisites for success in a field. Results obtained 
in the differentiation of these professional groups on 
other bases than interest will be reported at a future 


date. 


Declaration of Human Rights 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights released a tentative draft 
of its Declaration of Human Rights which will be submitted before the UN 


Assembly this fall. 


Among the proposed articles: 


Men and women of full age have the right to marry and to found a family and 


are entitled to equal rights as to marriage. 
Marriage shall be entered into only with the full consent of both intending 


spouses. 


The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is en- 


titled to protection. 


Mother and child have the right to special care and assistance. 


Everyone has the right to education. 


Elementary and fundamental educa- 


tion shall be free and compulsory and there shall be equal access on the basis of 


merit to higher education. 


Education shall be directed to the full development of human personality, to 


strengthening respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms and to com- 


bating the spirit of intolerance and hatred against other nations and against 


racial and religious groups everywhere. 


Everyone has duties to the community which enables him freely to develop 


his personality.—Edpress News Letter, August 4, 1948. 


























Reporting Consumer Edueation Projects 


These examples from high schools were contributed by 
AHEA’s department of 
schools, through the interest of Mary L. Williamson and 
Flore ce A. 
Education Service i 
as CES Series 12, No. 7, April 1948. 


elementary and secondary 


Adolph, for the Association’s Consumer 


which published a first installment 


NINETEEN DOLLARS TO SPEND 


RosABELLE LEETHAM 


Toll SOnM Union High School 


Toll Son, A rizona 


The homemaking classes and the local chapter of 


Future Homemakers of America at Tolleson Union 
High School have earned nineteen dollars during the 
vear. They want to buy something for their new 
homemaking department. 

The six attractive unit kitchens have been a source 
of much pride, but the girls have had to use borrowed 
They are ready to select new table- 


This is the 


tablecloths. 
cloths and want to make a good buy. 
story of how they will make their purchase. 

Each class during the day has had a part in the 
They agreed that they needed to con- 
(3) suitability to the pur- 


selection. 
sider: (1) color, (2) design, 
pose, (4) laundering qualities, and (5) construction. 

The teacher assembled a collection of five table- 
cloths that had been used during the vear and four 
cloths that had been loaned by a department store in 
Phoenix. Two of the tablecloths were a new type 
with a plastic finish that makes it possible to wipe the 
soil off of the cloth. The cloth can also be laundered 
satisfactorily. 

One girl in each class volunteered to act as secre- 
tary and record the comments made about each of the 


The 


notes included such statements as: The design is too 


nine tablecloths in the display. secretaries’ 
realistic; this one would go well with the gray finish 
of the tables and the yellow walls in the department; 
this would be very good if we used plain dishes; the 
colors are too bright; the pattern does not follow the 
structural lines of the table; the design is too spotty; 
the design is conventionalized; one would tire of this 
cloth quickly; this one would be practical for the 


school kitchen, This discussion resulted in the first 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


step toward making a good buy; the students learned 


What they wanted. 





Tolleson Union High School Photo 


A high school group weighs the merits of three table 
cloths before making their final decision 


The labels on the tablecloths helped them, they 
found, by giving helpful information such as: color- 
fastness, fiber content, and laundering directions. 

This activity proved to be an excellent evaluation 
experience. When studying their comments, the 
teacher observed that the class that had studied art 
related to the home and clothing had been able to do 
the best job of evaluating the color and design of the 
tablecloths. Their criticisms of the cloths in the dis- 
play showed that they had learned to apply art prin- 
ciples. In the other two classes, where less time has 
been devoted to related art, the students said, “I like 
this one”’ or “I don’t like that one,” but were unable 
to tell why. 

There are still some decisions to be made by the 
group: Shall we buy all of the cloths alike? Shall 
we buy six cloths and get the best that we can for 
approximately three dollars each? 

A committee made up of members from each class 
will be chosen to make a study of the comments of 
the three classes. They will go to the department 
stores in nearby Phoenix quite well prepared to make 
the best buy they can for the nineteen dollars they 


have earned. 
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BEFORE YOU GO TO MARKET 


ELLA OLSON 


Fargo Adult Homemaking Program 
Fargo, North Dakota 


“How can I keep my money from melting away 
when I go to the grocery store?”” That question, 
asked by a young homemaker in a class in home 
management, set the stage for a lesson on buying 
groceries and food products. As preparation for the 
lesson, each class member was asked to bring her 
grocery list as she would take it to the store and also 
a newspaper, especially the Thursday edition which 
carries the advertisements from the local food stores. 
The teacher brought examples of many food prod- 
ucts, such as oranges of various sizes, the standard 
can sizes in a few standard products, a bottle of 
vanilla, a box of cocoa, spaghetti, potatoes of Several 
varieties and grades; in fact, a typical marketing 
such as any family might purchase for a week. 
Meats were not included at this meeting. 

When the class assembled, we checked the ads to 
compare prices and to see what each store had to 
offer as leads. The discussion which followed was 
helpful to all, as most stores were patronized by some 
member in the group. Then we selected one ad and 
checked it to see what information was given about 
the product. As an example, oranges were listed as 
232’s for 29 cents per dozen and 160’s for 45 cents per 
dozen. We juiced samples of these to find out how 
much juice a small orange has as compared with a 
large one, computed the yield per dozen, and the cost. 
Next we figured the cost of canned orange juice and 
discussed comparative food values. This procedure 
was used for the other products as far as time would 
permit. At the close of the lesson, the women 
brought out their shopping lists and revised them. 

The lessons on cleaning supplies, soaps, and other 
products were taught in the same way. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN TRIED 
HELEN HANNON 


Albin, Wyoming 


In a rural consolidated school at Albin, Wyoming, 
a Village with a population of 160, the curriculum was 
planned jointly by pupils, teachers, and mothers. 
The class and teacher spent some time first discussing 
the homemaking units suggested in the State Teach- 
er’s Guide and listing the things a homemaker in the 
Albin community needed to know. Each of the 15 
girls in the class selected a homemaking area and 
listed the specific things she felt she should learn 
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about it; then the group as a whole considered these 
Moth- 
ers of the class members were invited to join the class 
for one day to help make plans for the year’s work. 


lists and set up their class goals for the year. 


Five mothers came and gave additional valuable sug- 
gestions from their homemaking experience for the 
curriculum. The class plans had been discussed by 
some of the mothers with the fathers and friends. 

One problem the co-operative planning pointed 
up was a need to know how to buy wisely to get the 
best value for the money. A consumer buying unit 
was planned, therefore, as a part of the related sub- 
ject course. In studying the buying of foods, the 
class made a survey of available foods in the local 
markets. Since this is a rural community, the chief 
supplies of the two local stores are staple foods. A 
special study was made of canned and packaged food. 
Labels were studied, sizes of cans for varying sized 
families, qualities of the product for varying prices, 
and brands in relation to their uses in the meal. 

The stores co-operated by giving the group addi- 
tional information helpful to them as consumers. 
Members of the class were then given the opportunity 
to use the new information as they shopped for foods 
for their meal units. 


MEALS FOR A CAMPING TRIP 


Ciara H. Hopxins 


Wilson School 


Phos ni, A rzona 


The seventh grade homemaking classes helped the 
Tanda group of Camp Fire girls plan their annual 
hike and all-day camp in the homemaking classes. 

The class planned three meals based on the seven 
basic foods, called the A to Z meals. The Camp 
Fire girls were to do all of their buying, account keep- 
ing, preparation, and serving of the meals. 

We used the Camp Fire camp idea to start a co- 
operative Better Buying unit in foods. After the 
entire group planned the three meals, the class was 
divided into three groups. A skit was worked out 
and given by the girls to bring out what a good shop- 
per should know and do. A second skit was given 
to illustrate poor management and poor buying prac- 
tices, such as: having no plan for buying; making the 
wrong selection in canned goods; failing to read the 
label; making a second trip to the store; going to the 
store when it is crowded; handling foods and tasting 
things; being in a hurry. 

A set of questions was made out and distributed at 
the close of each skit to determine how much the 
girls were learning from the experience. The class 
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evaluated these skits and set up standards of what a 
good shopper should know and do. They were 
written on the board as follows: 

1. Make plans and have a shopping list —know what 


you want to buy. 


2. Shop when it is not so crowded—suitable time. 
3. Read the labels on products before selecting. 
1. If in doubt, ask a salesman about the goods being 


considered. 
5. Be able to ask intelligent questions. 


_ 


}. Check prices. 
7. Be helpful 
8. Have your route of stores numbered so as to save 


not rude. 


time and transportation. 

Many questions came up as the discussion pro- 
gressed, such as: What size can shall I buy? What 
does “*Mammoth” mean on a bottle of olives? How 
many hamburgers in a pound of ground meat? 
Which cut of meat is most economical for hamburg- 
ers? How can I tell when bananas are good? 
What kinds of apples are best for eating? 

I considered this idea of the Camp Fire project as 
co-operative planning. I hope that the seventh 
grade will be better consumer buyers as a result of 


this experience. 


PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 
Mary ANN BasBicu 


Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
Denver. Colorado 


The adult homemaking classes of the Emily Grif- 
fith Opportunity School in Denver are helping home- 
makers to help themselves. Formal classes in 
consumer education are offered; informal discussions 
are a part of every adult homemaking class and meet 
the daily needs of many women enrolled at the main 
building and in 39 community centers. Opportuni- 
ties are provided for individual consultation by tele- 
phone or in person. 

The formal classes in consumer education, held 
one day each week for a two-hour period, meet for 38 
weeks. Although each class unit is complete in it- 
self, there is some carry-over from week to week. 

Informal discussions and consultations demand 
the attention of an experienced and versatile home- 
making instructor. The instructors are encouraged 
to keep up to date, to keep files of valuable materials, 
and to arrange demonstration meetings. — It is impor- 
tant for the instructors to be able to evaluate com- 
mercial demonstrations of products and to lead 
discussions. A homemaker will come to class much 


excited about a new make of sewing machine that 
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she has seen. Her questions, directed to the in- 


structor, are: “Is it any good? Have you ever used 
that make? How does it compare with other sewing 
machines? How about the price?” All of those 
questions are discussed, and each member of the class 
is encouraged to contribute. The alert instructor 
has evaluation charts and after the discussion pre- 
sents factors to be considered when purchasing the 
item. 

Some of the topics discussed in formal and informal 
discussions are: advertising; household appliances, 
such as ranges, electric and gas refrigerators, vacuum 
equipment, toasters, irons, coffee makers, and new 
gadgets; linens; china; furs; furniture; cosmetics; 
clothing; rugs and carpets; and foods. 

Specialists from industry and business are asked to 
meet with formal classes. Some of the guest speak- 
ers during the past year included a furrier, a crockery 
consultant, a buyer of household linens, a kitchen 
utensil salesman, and a foundation garment sales- 
lady. It is a good idea to bring in top-notch sales- 
men once in a while and then allow homemakers to 
evaluate sales procedures and demonstrations, as 
well as the products themselves. Homemakers face 
such experiences daily in their homes. 

Classes would not be complete without field 
trips. When the product or sample cannot be 
brought to the school, the homemakers go to the 
product. A discussion precedes the field trip. This 
is a must. The women are then in a position to 
know what to look for. Some of the most profitable 
trips are those made to the power company, to 
mail order houses, furniture stores, flour mills, 
cracker factories, bakeries, dairies, tea and coffee 
distribution houses, produce commission houses, 
packing houses, crockery stores, and chemical 
laboratories. 

Visual aids are an important part of the instruc- 
tional program. Special programs are arranged in 
co-operation with agencies which have produced 
consumer education films. The following sources 
have been helpful: Household Finance Corporation, 
American Home Economics Association, National 
Dairy Council, Consumer’s Research, Consumer’s 
Union, and commercial manufacturers. 

The instructors feel that these special programs 
are definitely educational and want to extend the 
number of commercial programs on household items. 
One study which has been suggested is on electric 
irons. The plan is for distributors to exhibit and 
demonstrate the advantages of the different types, 
all at the same session. After the demonstration, 
homemakers snould have the privilege of handling 
the irons enough to draw their own conclusions. 
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LOCAL GROCERIES SURVEYED 
ANNIE LD. Scorr 
Haverhill High School 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Various types of stores in our community, in- 
cluding chain, independent, and the small neighbor- 
hood groceries, were visited by different members of 
the class. At the end of the survey, these visits 
were reported and discussed. 

The following points were considered: 

1. Appearance and cleanliness 

2. General layout and display of goods for the con- 
venience of the customer 

3. Conspicuousness of price tags and other price 
markings 

!. Opportunities to read labels and examine products 

5. Varieties of brands, sizes, forms 

6. Prices 

A. Comparison from time to time 

8. Comparison between different types of stores 

(’. Reasons for variations 

1). Hidden values or services included in prices in 
independent stores 

Services available to customer 


-~ 


A. Help in selecting products 
B. Assistance in taking purchases to car 
(*. Charge accounts 
1). Delivery service 
8. General ‘“‘personal’”’ attitude and manner 
9. Apparent desire on part of manager or salesperson 
to be friendly, give good service, and create a 
desire on the part of the customer to trade with 
him 
Following the survey, several lesson periods were 
spent in class discussions of these points. Compari- 
sons were drawn, opinions stated, suggestions offered, 


and values to the girls brought out. 


HIGH SCHOOL TECHNIQUES 


KATHERINE L. BAKER 
Medford High School 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Consumer education, a part of the work in all of 
the homemaking classes in the Medford High School, 
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is taught in relation to foods, clothing, and household 
management, not as a separate course. 

Kmphasis this year has been on purchasing canned 
goods and noting the types of labels used for various 
products. Stores throughout the city were visited 
to see how many types of canned tomatoes and 
peaches were to be found on the shelves. The 
names of the brand as well as the grades were listed. 
As a result of this study, the students became label 
conscious and thought that consumers could save 
the merchant money by asking for the grade of a 
product rather than the brand. 

Ready-to-wear garments have been studied, with 
consideration given to the quality of wool, the 
weaves, finishes, and workmanship to be expected in 
various priced suits and coats. 

Visual education, through the use of our new 16 
mm sound projector, has enabled us to bring to our 
classes the techniques and skills involved in the 
manufacture and purchasing of bedding, food, and 
equipment. 

The boys’ cabinet department in the vocational 
classes has supplied samples of wood. Parents in 
the building trade have sent samples of the newe! 
plastics used in furniture and building. 

As we have an excellent course for adults in furni 
ture repair, the day classes have had unusual op 
portunities to see furniture making from the frame 


to completion. 


Reading List Used by Medford High Students 


1. Trinuinc, Maser. B., and Nicnonas, FLorRENcE Wi 
LIAMS. You and You Voney. Chieago: J. B. Lip 
pincott Co., 1944. 
Coes, Jessie V. The Consumer-Buye 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 1938 
3. KeNNEpy, Apa, and VauGun, Cora. Consumer Ee 
nomics. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1947 
t. GorRvDON, LELAND J. Consumers in Wartime New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1943 


and the Market 


~ 


5. Dana, MarGarer. Behind the Label. Boston: Littl 
Brown & Co., 1938 

6. Trituinc, Mase. B., Espernartr, KINGMAN | and 
NicHOLAS, FLorReNceE WiLuiamMs. When You B 


Chicago: J. B. Lippineott Co., 1938 

7. Monroe, Day, Kyrk, Haze, and STONE, 
BATCHELDER. Food Buying and Ou Varket New 
York: M. Barrows & Co., 1938 

8. Brainpze, Rutu. Johnny Get Your Money's Wort! 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1938 
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The Family Manages Its Work 


assistant director home 


Miss 


economics and acting head of the division of home 


Weresendanger is of 
management and housing at The Pennsylvania State 
College. Her BS is from the University of California 
and Her MS from Cornell. 


California 


She was formerly at the 


Universities of and Arkansas and at 


Cornell. 


HE way in which a family manages its work 
the 
resources available to the family; the family’s 


is determined by several factors: all of 
aims, values, or goals; the economic conditions out- 
side the home; and the community in which the 
family lives. Each family must manage within its 
own specific set of conditions, and no phase of the 
managing can be done except as a part of the whole 
situation. 

Managing the work of the family requires a clear 
view of family and individual goals, a definition of 
what is important to its members as a family group 
and as individuals; managing requires planning, 
which in turn includes recognizing resources, facing 
obstacles, gathering information that will aid in the 
wise use ol available resources to overcome these 
obstacles, experimenting with resources in the light 
of new information, and making a decision; it re- 
quires acting on the decision; and finally, it requires 
evaluating that action in the light of family purposes. 

Families manage their work rather well, it seems 
to me, even though they have to spend an average of 
50 to 60 hours per week at it. Not all of them con- 
sciously use the whole process outlined above, but 
many follow a surprisingly great share of it. 


Some Goals Are Intangible ; Others Definite 


Only a few studies have been made that shed light 
on how families manage their work. One of these 
is reported in a technical bulletin, Management in 
Michigan Homes, by Irma H. Gross and Evelyn A. 
Zwemer. Their belief is that human values, 
portant as they are, are not easily measured by 
One of these values, the optimum 


im- 


scientists’ scales. 
development of the individual, is a chief objective 
of home management. Another unmeasurable aim, 
that 
found in the Michigan study to be by far the most 
ol 


ft making home living more satisfactory, was 


important incentive in women’s management 
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With 


hesitated 


the 
mathe- 


their homes. such intangible factors, 


investigators to translate into 
matical tables their findings on this phase of long- 
time planning. Some facts, however, show objec- 
tively the presence or absence of family planning for 
the development of its members. 

The Michigan authors point out that only one 
woman of the nearly 400 interviewed reported that 
her family did not plan at all beyond the present 
For many, the planning was limited to a 
With a 
level, less planning was for short-term periods and 
This 


trend seems reasonable since those in lower economic 


moment. 
vear ahead or less. rise in the economic 


more planning was for long-time periods. 


brackets can only hope instead of actually plan until 
they have the resources in hand to make the hope a 
reality. 

The experience of extension specialists who have 
worked with families for years on management prob- 
lems shows that many families look upon the work 
and play that family members do together as con- 
tributing to the growth of the individual. Even in 
such large cities as Buffalo, Rochester, and Utica, 
each 


show proudly the contributions of 


of 


families 


member toward achievement of the kind home 


desired. 


Homemakers Tell of Management Problems 


When homemakers discuss how they and their 
families manage their work, they always indicate 
certain areas where they feel successful; but they 
usually describe a number of problems that keep 
them from getting their work done or that make its 
accomplishment difficult. Included among these 
problems are: 

More work to do than time in which to do it 

Unexpected interruptions such as callers, telephone 
calls, or calls for help from a child who has fallen 
downstairs or climbed to the top of the piano 

Long school and study hours for the older children 
that keep them from sharing much in the work 

Inconvenient working arrangements: an _ ironing 
board that is too low; a cupboard that is too high; 
food and clothing storage space of the wrong size 
and shape that becomes disorderly 

Equipment purchased to save time that does not 
really do so 


A new baby added to the family so that there is not 
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time to do the same quality and quantity of house- 
keeping and homemaking as when the family was 
smaller 

Seasonal jobs like food preservation which cause 


peak loads and make it necessary to leave regular 


daily jobs undone for a few days 

Coupled with a recitation of problems is, as I 
have said, usually an expression of success in solving 
some of them and also a feeling of guilt that the 
homemakers do not maintain standards of house- 
keeping they learned at school or from their neigh- 
bor. They find, too, that such techniques as time 
schedules, motion economy, “‘proper”’ storage, and 
“correct”? methods learned at school do not alone 
solve their problems. One gets the impression that 
they feel they will be judged more by the quality of 


their housekeeping than by the quality of their 


homemaking, and I am not sure but that such is all 
too frequently the case. 


Techniques Must Fit Family’s Situation 


When families seek help from educational agencies 
on how to manage their work, they are offered all 
too often only quick tricks, short cuts, or techniques 
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Motion study, storage methods, time schedules, and 
the like will all fall into their proper places when 
families are helped to use the management process 
more effectively within their own situation and 
without reference to what the neighbors are thinking 
and doing. The habitual and conscious use of this 
process, which is a democratic, thinking process, 
opens new realms of possibility in the use of resources 
to get work done in the home. It helps make work 
more fun, and it encourages every family member to 
experiment and try out new ideas and processes 
rather than to be guided alone by habit, by the ac- 
tions of others, or by outmoded standards. 

For the educator, at whatever level, use of this 
process means assembling and making available 
facts and information that will help families develop 
their own methods and procedures within whatever 
set of circumstances they may find themselves. It 
means fewer ready-cut answers. This, in turn, 
means that more research is needed in relation to 
how families manage and what determines the deci- 
sions they make. It means additional research in 
related areas. Some of this research must surely 
be done through close co-operation of families and 





instead of real help in using the management process. research workers. 


What of the Home for Home Economics? 


The Crystal Ball. The future into which we have gazed with the questions 
“Where? What?” has divulged the answer. After a report of the planning 
committee at the Minneapolis meeting, the AHEA council voted to make Wash- 
ington, D. C., the location of Permanent Headquarters and, at a later session, 
passed a resolution to authorize negotiation with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science for space in the co-operative, scientifically engi- 
neered, modern office building to be built by that organization within the next 
few years on ground already in their possession at Scott Circle. 

Basis for Quota. We are using the word “quota” but not setting one, merely 
repeating that an average of $15 per member would result in $250,000. Some 
states set themselves a goal of $15 per member on the basis of the membership 
figures in 1946, when the three-year project was launched. At the recommenda- 
tion of the PHF committee, we shall use those membership figures for future re- 
ports that show the average per member. 

Top Scores. One state, Georgia, has gone over the top, counting the top as 
an average of $15 per member. If total amount is tops, California scores with 
$8,247. The total amount of the Fund, paid and pledged, as of October 15 
is $70,018. 

1948-49 to the Fore! The executive board of AHEA agreed with our commit- 
tee’s recommendation that we continue the fund-raising project another year, 
keeping the emphasis on the efforts of our members, with the hope that by per- 
sonal contributions and by group fund-raising activities we may reach our goal 
without any concerted approach to commercial firms. Voluntary contributions 
from these firms will be welcome. 

May ingenuity and speed attend every state’s plans to carry through on the 
1948—49 program! 




















In-Service Training of School Lunch Staff 


Miss Shechan, formerly a field representative for the 
of the U.S. 


is now nutritionist consultant for this 


school lunch program 
Agriculture, 
program in California. She presented this paper at 
the meeting of the California Home Economics A ssocia- 


lion in San Francisco in March 1948 


Hk development of the school lunch program 

in this country has been so rapid that many 

untrained people have had to be drafted into 
the work. To improve program operations, workers 
should be given training at regular intervals. A 
combination of demonstration-lectures and practical 
work should be provided for the cook and her 
Where there is no lunch supervisor, the 
training may be planned and directed by a com- 
mittee of home economists in the community, in- 


assistants. 


cluding the home economics teacher, home dem- 
onstration agent, home service director, and members 
of the State Department of Education, and the 
extension Service. 

A good program of training has two underlying 
themes: (1) developing skills and (2) influencing 
attitudes. 


required of them efficiently, but at the same time 


The workers must learn to do the jobs 


they must appreciate their part in the total school 

lunch scheme as it relates to the formation of good 

food habits by the children. The worker who has an 

understanding of the relationship of the school lunch 

program to the health of the growing child is more 

likely to have a positive attitude toward trying new 

ways of food preparation and carrying out sanitation 

measures than one who has not had an opportunity 

to participate in a training program. 
The following objectives should be kept in mind 

when training school lunch personnel: 

1. To give an understanding of the services the 
lunchroom renders to the community 

2. To endeavor to make the 
cheerful, restful place in which faculty and 
students may enjoy good food and wholesome 
companionship 

3. To stimulate an interest in nutrition through food 
preparation and service 

4. To develop personality traits necessary for par- 
ticipation in a group enterprise 


school cafeteria a 


Department of 


KATHRYNE I. SHEEHAN 


5. To acquire knowledge and ability to perform tasks 
which demonstrate a sense of responsibility to the 
supervisor 

6. To develop a desire for good work habits and for 
high standards of sanitation, safety, and food 
preparation 
To incorporate these objectives into a program for 

persons of widely differing ages, education, ex- 
perience, and work assignment is a problem. Edu- 
cational background varies from managers with no 
formal education to those with BS degrees. The 
majority of the cafeteria personnel are housewives, 
with no large-quantity food production or service 
experience, but there may be other workers with 
experience in commercial establishments. The work 
assignments vary. One cook may be in a cafeteria 
serving only 50; she must do the preparing, serving, 
cleaning, and record keeping. Others who work in 
larger cafeterias may have only two or three definite 
tasks daily. Therefore, it is advisable to train the 
general worker to do all phases of food preparation 
and service. 

Persons experienced in planning curriculums be- 
lieve that the development of this material is a 
matter of concern to managers, employees, and to 
administrators. Plans and must 
developed in terms of needs, problems, abilities, and 
Managers and 


procedures be 
resources of the immediate group. 
supervisors may discuss with their employees their 
needs and desires for training and thus use this 
material to help plan a training program. 

Some groups use several days to train workers 
during vacation periods and continue such training 
monthly on Saturdays throughout the year. Trans- 
portation and other costs connected with the training 
are usually borne by the school. When the worker 
accepts the position, she is told that attendance at 
these meetings is required. 

The following outline is suggested as a guide to 
help committees set up training programs. 

1. Scope of the School Lunch Program 

a. Acceptance of responsibility by the school lunch 
department to the child, to the teacher, to the Board 

of Education, and to the community 
This should be done in a very simple way so that 
all may understand. Mary Elsie Davis, consultant 
nutritionist of the San Diego City and County Health 
Department, sent a letter to the state office recently, 
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explaining the workshop held in San Diego County 
last year. Miss Davis said about the school lunch 
personnel, ‘‘Certainly each one of them has a new ap 
her responsibility and value in her 
school. As one ‘Before 
classes I was just a cook and my business was to fill 
Now I see how important 


preciation of 
remarked, we had these 
the children’s stomachs. 
the school lunch is in teaching good food habits and I 
feel that in a small way I am one of the teachers in my 
school.’ ” 


b. Education concerning the foods needed by children for 
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9. Quantity Food Preparation 


a. Use a recipe. Encourage the cafeteria personnel to 


keep a standard recipe file. Have samples on display 

b. Decide quantities to prepare at one time. 

c. Measure and weigh ingredients. 

d. Control temperatures. 

e. Time work schedule to avoid holding of cooked foods 
for a long time. 

f. Use time- and labor-saving methods 

g. Discuss ways of using vegetables, fruits, eggs, meats 


fish, cheese, and dried beans (surplus commodities 





growth and development 6. Cleaning 
This means explaining the requirements set up by a. Dishwashing and sanitizing (Consult someone from 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, the state or county department of public health 
including a discussion of the “Basie Seven’’ food b. Care of equipment 
groups. Cc Daily and weekly care of the kitchen and dining room 
Cc. Development of good food habits 7 Storage of Food. S ipplie s and Utensils 
2. The Workers a. Refrigeration of perishable foods 
a. What they should wear b. Canned foods 
b. How to achieve personal cleanliness c. Staples 
c. How to meet an emergency d. Dishes, cutlery 
d. How to get along with each other e. Cleaning supplies 
ec. How to get along with student help f. Cleaning of storage facilities 
f. How to get along with the customer 8. Serving the Lunch 
g. What their responsibilities are toward safeguarding a. Attractive display of foods 
the health of children b. Atmosphere of the lunchroom 
h. What their responsibilities are to the job c. Time allowed for serving 
i. What precautions to observe for safety d. Student co-operation 
j. How to develop good work habits to save time and 9%. Record Keeping 
prevent undue fatigue a. Check food when received 
To unify practices in all lunchrooms, several demon b. Check food out of storage 
strations might be helpful. One effective way to c. Take inventory and maintain proper records 
introduce a procedure is for the demonstrator to d. Keep simple cost records. 
dramatize some of the methods she has seen in the c. Record participation, number of children served 
lunchroom, especially the poor procedures. number of meals served. 
The demonstrator gives simple directions as she ’ 
works slowly, emphasizing each detail of operation. Summary 


When she feels that all have observed the essential 
techniques, she can complete the operation at a normal 
rate of speed. Demonstrations could include chop 
ping vegetables; cleaning and storing lettuce, celery, 


and parsley; making bread-and-butter sandwiches; 


are to (1 
Determine what 
being trained participate. In the 


Underlying purposes of a good training program 
develop skills and (2) influence attitudes. 
Let people who are 
1947 


the need is. 
December 








Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Mary M. 


serving desserts; and handling glassware and silver 


Griffin, assistant supervisor of home economics in 
charge of Board of 
Newark, New Jersey, in her article “Job Training of 
says, ‘Believing that the 


ware. 


3. Planning the Complete School Lunch Education. 


school cafeterias, 


a. Foods to be inecluded—suggest that women bring 


School Lunch Employees”’ 
skills, and 


menus for exchange; discuss these in the group 


abilities of oun 


number of servings in Various sizes knowledge 


b. Size of servings resources, 


of containers . om 

to ; a co-workers should be given recognition—we have 
c. Texture, color, appearance, size of pieces rie ‘ we tal 
— ' them participate in the demonstrations. True, if 
d. Variety in the menu 


Establish a definite number for whom menus are judged by the professional person, the demonstrator 
planned. Menus planned for two weeks would help to would rate as an amateur; nevertheless, the dividends 
show how to obtain variety. Visual aids in the form paid in employee satisfaction are worth the less 


polished performance.”’ 
Kach 


recipe file and a set of cleaning procedure cards. 


of plate lunches is one of the best methods of develop 


ing standards for attractive plates. Have two or school cafeteria should have a standard 


three plate lunches. As the instructor is discussing 
certain aspects of them, plates can be passed around —_ . . 
; : I : I . ; , “— “ Procedure books, giving general instructions and 
in pairs, one representing high standards for portion, ad ft ; ‘d we ld 1 
; iP OHICIES O le Organization, are alds which s ’ 

size, and properly prepared food, the other inferior. 6 Ms — ee 
1. Marketing 


a. Planning the market order 


in the hands of each manager. 
Finally, consider the attitudes of school adminis- 


b. Selecting grades to fit the use trators, teachers, and the community. To succeed 


c. Buying desirable amounts at one time you must have them on your side. ; 
































Tomatoes Processed by Three Methods 


Miss Wilmot is a member of the home economics faculty 
of the University of Texas, where Miss Bass received 
her MS in June 
in foed and food econemics, holds B.S. and M.A, de- 
grees fre m Teachers Colle qe, She _ collab- 
erated with MQ. Batjer in the college text “Food for 
the Family.” 


Miss Wilmot. who teaches courses 


Columbia. 


OMATOES are among the vegetables most 
frequently canned at home. 
spoilage has been reported by Texas home- 


the relative 


As considerable 


makers, many have inquired about 
desirability of two processing methods: the standard 
method and the 


Advice in favor of the first has failed 


water bath “salad pack” watel 
bath method. 
to convince some inquirers because many report no 
spoilage with the second method. 

As a basis for judging the two methods, an experi- 
ment was planned to study the heat penetration as 
When ot 


two methods third method 


devised, based on the “salad pack” procedure, and 


tomatoes were processed. results these 


were observed, a Was 
this method was added to the experiment. 

Roberts and Benjamin, in a report at the National 
Canners 1947, 


recommended that the average center temperatures 


Association’s annual convention in 
of a set of cans taken at random should reach at least 
170°F for air-cooling. The processes suggested by 
the National Canners Association may result in a 
final center temperature as low as 150°F in some 
cans; since the rate of heat penetration in tomatoes is 


variable, however, they advise the 170°F as average. 
Procedure and Preparation 
Vine-ripened tomatoes of unknown variety from 


The time in transit 
firm. 


Mexico were used. was short 
enough that the They 
were chosen with little variation in size and firmness. 
The pH of the tomatoes was within the range of 
1.2 to 4-4. 
Containers used were pint Jars. 


tomatoes remained 


A Sepro-sieve 
for extracting juice from well-ripened 
tomatoes to add to the 
pressure cooker equipped with thermocouples was 


Was used 


packed tomatoes. A 
used as the water bath canner, with the petcock left 
open. For taking the temperatures, a potentiometer 
and copper-constantan thermocouples were used. 
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The tomatoes were washed, dipped into boiling 
water for one minute, immersed immediately into 
cold water, the cores removed, and the peel slipped 
off. 
had been sterilized by boiling. 
of salt was added to each pint. 


They were packed whole into pint jars which 
One-half teaspoonful 
The juice was heated 
to the boiling point in an enamel saucepan and 
poured over the tomatoes to within an inch of the top. 


Processing Methods 


Standard Method. 
Was the one currently recommended by the Extension 
Service of Texas A & M College. Water was heated 
the to the boiling point. The 


uncovered jars were placed in the water bath, and 


The water bath process used 


in canner almost 
boiling water added, if necessary, to approximately 


two inches from the tops of the jars. The canner 


was covered. After the canner was full of steam, 
the tomatoes were steamed for 10 minutes. The 
jars were then removed and the air forced out by 
pressing the tomatoes down with a silver knife. 


Jar rims were wiped with a damp cloth and the jars 
Thermocouples were then placed in two 
The 
jars were put in the canner and boiling water added 
After the water 


sealed. 
jars, as near the center of the jar as possible. 


to cover them about two inches. 
had reached the boiling point, the tomatoes were 
processed for 25 minutes, then removed, and cooled 
away from a draft. 
Salad pack method. In the salad pack method, the 
tomatoes, juice, and jars were prepared as indicated 
above. The jars were filled, salt added, and boiling 
juice was poured over the tomatoes to within one- 
half inch of the top. The air was forced out, and the 


With the 


canner in boiling water, more boiling water was 


jars were sealed. the jars placed in 


added to cover them. The canner was covered, the 
heat turned off, and the jars were allowed to cool in 
the water. 

Modified salad pack method. When the jars were 
placed in the water in the salad pack method, the 
temperature of the water was lowered; consequently, 
a modification of this method was devised in which 
the water in the canner was brought to the boiling 
point after the Jars were added and before the heat 
was turned off. The jars were then allowed to cool 


in the canner, as in the salad pack method. 
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Discussion of the Methods 


Three canner loads of tomatoes were processed by 
ach of the methods. Three thermocouples were 
placed in each canner load, one in the canner at 
about the center, one in a jar in the center of the 
canner, and the other in a jar at the side of the 
eanner. This jar was placed in the same location 
for each canner load. The initial and maximum 
temperatures, in terms of the average for the two 
jars in the three canner loads processed by each 
method, are given in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Initial and maximum temperatures at the center of jars of 


tomatoes processed by three methods 


TEMPERATURE 


PACK CANNER 

Initial Maximum 

degrees F degrees F 

Standard l 73.8 203 .3 
2 164.0 202.0 

3 172.3 207 .8& 

Average 170.0 204.3 
Salad l 119.8 150.5 
2 120.3 159.9 

3 119.3 160.8 

Average 119.8 156.8 
Modified Salad | 116.5 185.0 
2 122.8 IS1.5 

3 124.0 189.0 

Average 121.1 185.2 


Table 2 shows the range in the initial and maxi- 
mum temperatures at the center of the jars. 
TABLE 2 


Range in temperatures at center of jars of tomatoes processed 


by three methods 


RANGE OF TEMPERATURE 


PACK 
Initial Maximum 
degrees F degrees F 
Standard 163.5 to 175.5 200.5 to 209.5 
Salad 112.5 to 126.0 150.5 to 162.0 


Modified Salad 110.0 to 129.0 180.5 to 190.0 


In table 3, the heating-cooling data for a repre- 
sentative jar placed in the center of the canner are 
presented. A center jar rather than one at the side 
was chosen because in general the temperature in- 
creased a little more rapidly and the maximum 
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temperature was a little higher in the jars at the side 
than in those in the center. 


TABLE 3 


Heating cooling data for a represe nlalive jar in the center of 


the canner 


STANDARD PACK SALAD PACK MODIFIED SALAD PACK 
Time Temperature Time lremperature rime lemperature 

minule legrees F minute degrees F minule degrees I 
0 164.5 0 117.5 0.5 119.0 
3 173.5 2 124.5 3 129.0 
6 180.0 6 131.5 6 139.5 
9 184.0 s 35.0 q 149.0 
12 ISS.0 12 141.5 12 157.0 
15 193.0 18 148.0 15 163.0 
18 196.0 4 154.0 19 170.0 
21 198.5 30 156.0 23 176.0 
24 200.0 36 159.0 26 180.5 
27 202.0 12 159.0 29 180.0 
30 200.5 1S 158.5 32 IS3.5 
33 196.5 54 158.0 35 IS5.0 
37 IS9.5 60 156.5 38 1S7.5 
1] ISL.O 66 155.0 1] ISS.0 
15 177.0 72 154.5 14 ISS.0 
19 171.5 1S IS7.5 
53 166.0 54 IS7.5 
57 162.5 60 187.0 
61 158.0 66 185.0 
42 182.5 

SU) ISOS 

SS 177.5 


Results of the Experiment 


After three months of storage in a dark pantry, the 
tomatoes were compared. The temperature in the 
storage place ranged from 76°F to 90°F. At the 
time of testing, there was no spoilage. 

Of the three methods, the salad pack resulted in 
tomatoes that were a little firmer than the others, 
and their flavor was a little more like that of fresh 
tomatoes. The color was slightly brighter. Those 
that were processed by the modified salad pack 
method were about midway between the other two 
in these qualities. 

From the above data, it seems that this modified 
salad pack is preferable to the salad pack because it 
results in a temperature that is about 30°F higher at 
the center of the jar and above the 170°F suggested 
as an average by Roberts and Benjamin. 

No assay for ascorbic acid was made, but the fact 
that the tomatoes processed by the modified salad 
pack were not exhausted before processing might 
result in more air in the jars and less ascorbic acid. 
Further work needs to be done to test this condition, 
preferably with tomatoes fresh from the vines. 




















On the Cost and Quality of Pinwale Corduroy 


HELEN A. WELLINGTON and HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 


Miss Thompson, known to AHEA readers through her 
previous articles and her chairmanship of the consumer 
is head of the clothing and textiles 
department, University of Alabama. Miss Wellington 
Mrs. Seleta Llewellyn 


served as graduate research assistant 


interests committee, 


is a member of this department. 


OKS 
What does a consumer know about a fabric 


higher cost indicate better quality? 


like corduroy when she buys it? Can she 
judge by appearance or does she need a buying guide? 
Answers to these questions can be found in the 
results of a study of cotton pinwale corduroy at the 
University of Alabama in 1947, sponsored by the 
University’s research committee. 

Corduroy is such a popular fabric that it is a good 


subject for an investigation. When flexible and 
soft, it lends itself well to women’s and children’s 
clothing. Its heavier weights are often used for 


men’s slacks and sport coats. 

Out of samples of pinwale corduroy obtained from 
retail stores in several parts of the United States, 
nine pieces which appeared to be similar in con- 
but in color were selected and 


struction different 


These fabrics ranged in price from 
$1.25 per yard to $2.25 per yard, the average price 
being $1.64. The A fabric at $2.25 per yard and the 


B fabric at $1.98 per yard seemed the softest. 


purchased. 


The retailers supplied little information. Fabric 
A at $2.25 per vard was designated as cotton. The 


I corduroy was purchased from a description which 
gave the following information: ‘‘Pinwale corduroy 
Width 36 inches; dry- 
as 36-inch material. 


14 wales to the inch. 
All were sold 


with 


clean.” 


Fabric Properties 


An analysis of the physical characteristics of the 
Whenever possible, 
Raveled- 


strip breaking strength, count, width, thickness, and 


nine fabrics appears in table 1. 
standard methods of testing were used. 


colorfastness to laundering and light were determined 
by procedures published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials (7). The weight per square 
yard was determined by obtaining oven-dry weight 
as recommended in ASTM Designation: D 629—42T, 
and using 6.5 per cent as standard regain of cotton 


cloth (2). Abrasion resistance tests were made on a 
Taber Abraser using a 1000-gram load and a CS-15 
abrasive wheel. 

Slight changes were made in using the ASTM 
Designation: D 437-36 (Shrinkage in Laundering of 
Woven Cotton Cloth). A sample 12 inches square 
10-inch off. 


Shrinkage, both warp and filling, was determined by 


was used, and a square was marked 
averaging three measurements, taken at each end 
and in the middle of the square. A soap solution at 
60°C was used. The washing machine was stopped 
between each change of water. 

Colorfastness to light was tested by exposing 
samples of the fabrics to a carbon are lamp for 10, 20, 
30, 40, 50, and 60 hours and was graded by checking 
the 


Fading was estimated by 


with original color in a northern exposure. 
using the classification 
reported by Borton and others (3). 

Desizing procedure was that suggested by White 
(4); methods of dye identification were those re- 
ported by Hampson (5) and by Whittaker and 


Wilcock (6). 


Comparison of Fabrics 


Variations in the width of fabrics purchased as 36- 
inch material, in the number of warp ribs per inch, 
and in the thickness are listed in table 1. 

All of the fabries were made with a “W”’ pile, 
of 
The base fabric had a plain weave, or 


A, D, and H had 


two warp yarns used as one, which accounts for the 


which Caplin says is characteristic pinwale 
corduroy (7). 
a modification thereof. Fabrics 
finer yarn number and the higher warp count in 
these three materials. 

The warp count seemed to divide into two groups. 
One group of five fabrics ranged from 46 to 48 warp 
yarns per inch; the other, or remaining four fabrics, 
from 66 to 85 warp yarns per inch. Seven fabrics 
had 129 to 139 filling yarns per inch. The other 
two fabrics had 181 and 187 filling yarns per inch 
and were also in the high-warp-count group. 

The weight per square yard ranged from 4.89 
ounces for the B to 8.12 ounces for the G fabric. 
Corduroys A, B, and F were lightest in weight and 
the thinnest. 

The warp breaking strength of the fabric ranged 
12.2 to 62.2 pounds with a of 49.2 


from mean 
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pounds; the fillingwise breaking strength from 18.8 
pounds to 44.6 pounds. The warp breaking strength 
for all fabries tested was below that of the ASTM 
minimum standards for medium weight corduroy (/). 


showed no fading for test No. 2 (washing at 120°F 
with 0.5 per cent soap solution) (/). After tests 3 
and 4, however, there was appreciable fading and 


staining. Fabric A, also a vat-dyed fabric, met the 


TABLE 1 


Ph ysical characteristics of 


COST PER YARN COUNT |v. RN NUMBER ws 
FABRICS RUN WIDTH RIBS PER’ THICK PER INCH = 
NING INCH NESS = 

YARD = 

Warp |Filling Warp |Filling 2 

inches | number | tnches mumber number un 

\ $2.25) 35.78) 14.5 0.0219) 85 IST 27 34.6 
B 1.98) 37.28! 17.0 |6.0179) 66 ISI 29 1] } 
> 1.75 36.50) 16.0 \0.0268) 47 129 15 19 7 
D 1.69) 36.60 14.0 (0.0263) 82 139-330 19 | 7 
Ie 1.50} 36.49) 15.7 0.0265) 47 132 15 19 | 7 
IF 1.50) 37.14) 15.8 (0.0228) 48 133 16 9 6 
G 1.49, 36.30 16.0 0.0280 46 134 15 IS S 
I 1.39) 37.63 13.7 (0.0293) 7S 139 28 2%) 7 

| 1.25) 35.10 15.9 (0.0274 47 136 17 17 7 
Mean 1.64 36.53 15.4 0.0252 61 146 21 25 7 


Fabric A was the only one tested which met the 
ASTM standard, 44 pounds, for filling breaking 
strength. The point at which the first break came 
when tests were made for abrasion resistance varied 
from 371 to 585 eveles. 

To determine whether or not there was relation- 
ship between total thickness (base fabric plus pile 
and abrasion, and between length of pile or thickness 
of base fabric and the number of wear cycles re- 
corded, the pile varns were pulled out and the 
The length of the 


pile was obtained by subtracting the average thick- 


thickness of the base fabric taken. 


ness of the base fabric from the average total thick- 
ness. As the total thickness increased, the abrasion 
resistance increased, except for the G, H, and | 
fabrics, which showed only a slight variation. ‘Thus, 
in the fabrics studied, total thickness rather than 
the thickness of either pile or base determined re 
sistance to abrasion. 

The A piece was the only one which shrank less 
than 1 per cent. Fabric F shrank more than 3 per 
cent on the warp and fabrics B, F, and H more than 
3 per cent on the filling. 

When the fabrics were desized, fabric I showed the 
largest decrease in weight, with 4.64 per cent; fabric 
B, the smallest loss, with only 0.07 per cent. 

Four fabrics, A, C, E, and G, were vat dyed; D, F, 
and H had basic dyes; on I direct dye was used. 
For the colorfastness of these fabrics to laundering 
and light, see table 2. 


Three of the four vat-dyed fabries, C, FE, and G, 


YARD 


} 


rine pinwale co luroys 


BREAKING ial 
STRENGTH anima eee STAPLI 2 SHRINKAGI 
RAVELED — wi ak _— LENGTH a PER INCH 

STRIP ZL 

“Vv 

- 

= = 
Wa I in W I Wa | Wa I ing _ W I 1 
mends pounds percent percent number number inche incHe vel percent perce 
58.3) 44.6) 28.4) 43.0) 24 19 1.03) 1.25) 37] 0.3 0.5 
{2.2} 18.8; 21.0) 26.0; 26 27 1.36) 1.31) 397 | 2.5 | 3.8 
57.4) 39.4) 31.8) 42.4) 16 21 1.12) 1.24) 490 | 2.3 | 2.5 
$3.9) 37.1) 27.0) 36.6) 27 19 1.36; 1.19) 445 | 3.0 | 2.0 
1$.2) 33.9) 28.2) 35.0) 16 16 1.16; 1.02) 446 | 2.5 5 
12.5) 26.7) 34.0) 32.0; 18 19 1.06; 1.09; 482 | 3.2 | 3.7 
62.2) 39.9) 27.8) 39.6, 16 IS 1.12) 1.16) 585 | 2.9 | 2.5 
5.9 40.6) 33.4) 37.4 24 16 1.10 0.98 493 2.5 1.0 
12.2) 39.2) 26.6 34.0 19 17 0.95: 1.00| 5382 | 2.3 | 2.9 
19.2) 35.6; 28.¢| 36.2) 20 19 1.14, 1.14) 466 2.4 | 2.6 


requirements for test No. } in laundering. Fabric HH, 
which had a basic dye, did not fade appreciably in 
tests No. | and 2 but did stain the attached white 
cloth. In tests 3 and 4, the dye faded considerably. 
The basic dyes of D and F and the direct dye of | 
faded considerably in the mildest washing, test No. | 

The fabrics were tested for colorfastness to light. 
Fabrice A, 
fading after 60 hours of exposure. 


a vat-dyed fabric, had no observable 
exposure to light 
After 50 hours, 


C, also a vat-dyed fabric, showed a slight fading 


had no effect on B, a white fabric. 


The D and F corduroys, dyed with basie dyes, and 
Ki, with a vat dye, faded slightly after 20 hours and 
had considerable fading after 30 hours. There was 
considerable fading in G, a vat-dyed fabric, and in H, 
a basic-dyed fabric, after 40 hours. Fabric I, dyed 
with a direct dye, faded considerably after 10 hours 
of exposure. 

The vat-dyed fabrics were more fast to laundering 
than those dyed with basic or direct dyes, but in 
colortastness to light the vat dyes were superior to 
the basic dyes only in fabrics A and C. The direct 
dye withstood very little exposure to light. 

These findings agree with those reported by 
Whittaker and Wilcock, who pointed out that 
although “these dyestuffs include some of the 
fastest dyestuff known, it is necessary to emphasize 
that a vat dyestuff, because it is a vat dyestuff, must 
not be assumed to be fast.”’ (6). 

The yarn number varied from 15/1 to 30/1 in the 
warp and 17/1 to 41/1 in the filling. Another yarn 
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characteristic Was a range in the percentage ol 
elongation from 21.0 to 34.0 in the warp yarns. 
The filling yarns had an elongation of 32.0 to 43.0 
per cent. The twist per inch in the warp varied 
from 16 to 27 and in the filling from 16 to 27. The 
staple length of the fibers varied from 0.95 inch to 
1.36 inches in the warp and 0.98 to 1.31 inches in the 


filling. 


On Specifications for Corduroy 


In 1941, White reported a study which was made 
to help purchasers select the best qualities of me- 
dium-weight cotton corduroy for boys’ clothing (8). 
The tentative specifications for medium-weight 
cotton (ASTM 
1) 625-41T) were issued in 1941, and withdrawal 


corduroy fabrics Designation: 


was approved in 1948 (9). 


TABLE 2 
Colo fastness of nine pin vale cordure 

LOR FASTNES gpepecallcke pepetacts 

| ” : ° rO LIGHTT AFTER 

| . a? mows THE FOLLOWIN¢ 

o FE k HOURS OF EXPOSUR 

No. No. No. No 
\ Vat Medium AIAIAIAXAIUUUU LY 1 
3 Light No color No change 
presen 

C Vat Medium XiIXIY(Yi/uyiape2ae2 
I) Basi Light Yi Yi;Y;)Y 1) 2 3 4 4) 4 
I) Vat Light X;X/Y/Y/ 1) 2) 3} 3} 4 4 
| Basi Dark Vizixzls 1; 2 3) 4 4) 4 
(; Vat Medium |X/|X/Y)/Y/ 1) 2} 2) 3) 3) 3 
Il Basi Dark ZiZ\|Y\% 1} 2; 2| 3} 4) 4 
I Direct Light YiYiY/Y);3 $444 


ka planat on Of ratings 
*X—No appreciable fading or staining 
Y—Appreciable fading and staining 
ached white 


Z—No observable change in color, but at 
material was stained 
+ 1—No observable fading 
2—Slicht fading 
3—Some fading 
1 


Severe fading 


ASTM minimum specifications were set up for 
medium-weight corduroy. The fabrics analyzed by 
White, which were suitable for boys’ clothing, were 
medium weight. The pinwale corduroys used in this 
study had more ribs per inch, were lighter in weight, 
and in general were weaker in warp and filling 
breaking strength and lower in finishing material 
than those used in the other two studies. The 


fabrics in this study might be classified as light- 
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weight rather than as medium-weight corduroys, or 
a poor quality of medium-weight. If these are 
classed as lightweight, then minimum specifications 
for lightweight and medium-weight corduroy are 


needed. 


More Consumer Information Needed 


In estimating the serviceability of a fabric as 
indicated by laboratory tests, it is important that its 
end use be kept in mind. The consumer who wants 
corduroy for a woman’s suit would like to know that 
the A fabric at $2.25 per yard is thin, lightweight, 
low in shrinkage, and fast in color. 

She may not buy the B corduroy at $1.98 per yard, 
or at any price, if she knows that it is thin, light- 
weight, weak in breaking strength, both warp and 
filling, and will shrink excessively, especially on the 
filling yarn. 

If she wants to make children’s clothing, she 
should avoid fabric I, at $1.25 per yard, since it is 
weak in warp breaking strength, has higher than 
average shrinkage on the warp and filling, has the 
highest amount of finishing material, and will fade 
with the mildest laundering. Among the samples 
tested, price and appearance were not an indication 
of quality. ‘To assure consumers of maximum satis- 
faction in corduroy for wearing apparel, minimum 
specifications are needed for lightweight and medium 


weight corduroy. 
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State Consumer Interests Committee Chairmen 


Among the helpful undertakings sponsored by the 
national and state consumer interests committees of 
the AHEA is the Consumer Speaks project. This 
method of expressing consumer preferences has 
become part of many discussion group programs. 
Its findings appear serially in the JouRNAL and are 
welcomed by businesses supplying consumers’ goods 
—as an additional guide to the features their 


customers desire in clothing and household equip- 
ment, food and furniture. The chairman of the 
national consumer interests committee is Henrietta 
M. Thompson, University of Alabama, University. 
Women in any part of the U.S. may use this method 
of voicing their wishes. Ask these chairmen how you 
may participate in the Consumer Speaks Project of 


the AHEA. 
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HOMEMAKERS’ HOUSING SURVEY 


LEWTON 





BLANCHE C. 


Takoma Park, Maryland 


Many of the smaller homes being built today con- 
tain little or no storage space and do not take into 
account present needs of the average small family. 

This need for more storage space was the general 
vote of 316 trained homemakers of the American 
Home Economics Association, in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent in the spring of 1947 to the state chair- 
men of homemakers’ groups in 30 states for distribu- 
tion to their members. Approximately 33 per cent 
of the membership of the homemaking department 
returned the questionnaire. To determine the 
preferences of these homemakers, questions were 
asked about the present sizes and the preferred sizes 
of rooms, about shelving and work space in the 
kitchen, and particularly about the amount of storage 
needed in closets, laundries, kitchens, and other 
rooms. 

These are some of the preferences expressed by a 
large percentage of those voting. Of the 316 fami- 
lies reporting, 84 per cent want storage space for 
living room needs; 46 per cent want a larger living 
room from 12’ x 18’ to 14’ x 28’ in size; 80 per cent 
want built-in book shelves; 83 per cent of more than 
300 families reporting want a separate dining room 
Out of 246 
families, 73 per cent want a semi-bath on the first 
floor. Among 212 families, the majority like the 
laundry on the first floor. All but 5 of the 316 want 
a closet for cleaning equipment and laundry supplies. 


and also a dining space in the kitchen. 


Votes are also in favor of a first-floor coat closet. 
One-third of the families want a larger kitchen 
(12’ x 14’ to 15’ x 20’). Linoleum is preferred for 
the top of counters; dish cupboards should have 
doors. Most of these families own an electric wash- 
ing machine and an electric ironer or want to buy 
this equipment. Ninety per cent of the families 
want one or more additional bedrooms. The ma- 
jority want one of these on the first floor of a two- 
story house. Forty-two per cent of the families 
want utensils in drawers, while 36 per cent want 
utensils hung; 15 per cent want utensils both in 
drawers and hung. Most families want the space 
for home canned and for purchased foods to be from 


3’ x 6’ to 18’ x 35’. 


The last item of the questionnaire, and certainly 
the most revealing in human interest of the replies 
was: Describe the feature of your present home that 
is the most irritating. Nearly all reported that 
closets are too small and that more space for dishes 
and kitchen utensils is needed. Sixty per cent of all 
families reporting expressed the need for more stor- 
age space in the home. Other irritations expressed 
by many homemakers were as follows: Use of dining 
room as a bedroom; laundry in basement instead of 
on first floor; entrance to dining room from living 
room is through a bedroom; no bathroom on first 
floor; kitchen not well spaced; lack of shelves; not 
enough work space; not enough work surface in 
kitchen; kitchen too small; lack of play space for 
children; lack of closets for cleaning equipment; no 
front entrance, as front door opens directly into 
living room; lack of convenient space for hobbies 
and recreation; floors all pine; molding on doors 
which catches dirt; living room too small. 

Those responsible for the preparation of this ques- 
tionnaire and the compilation of data believe that 
the information should be of interest to architects as 
well as to students of home economics and home- 


makers’ study groups. 


WORKSHOP SCORES A ‘FIRST’ 


ELLEN Wricut, Texas Technological 
College; EpnA GLurFrF, Crossville (Ten- 
High School; Emity P. Rey- 
NoLDs, Fargo (North Dakota) High 
School; and Lituian Lunp, South 
Dakota State College 


neSSECE 


A graduate workshop in textile research, another 
“first’”’ achievement in home economics, grew out of a 
suggestion at a meeting in Chicago last year of 
College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing of the 
Central Region. As the University of Tennessee 
seemed a promising location, the group urged Ida A. 
Anders, head of the textiles and clothing department 
at this university, to conduct the workshop there. 
On June 28, the 30 workshop members—29 from 
central and southern states and Maja Julin from 
Sweden—began their meeting at Knoxville with 
Miss Anders, Jessie W. Harris, vice-dean of home 
economics at the University of Tennessee, and the 
other members of the workshop staff. 

Through the workshop, a definite effort was made 
to acquaint the participants with the newest de- 
velopments in the use of textiles, teaching methods in 
textile research, new testing devices, and possibilities 
for co-operative studies at state, regional, and 








- 


national levels. The importance of correlating 
research information and interpreting it to the 
consumer was emphasized. Contacts with other 
research workers in industry, government, and 
education contributed to the success of this venture 
in furthering the progress of textile research. 

Round-table discussions and individual confer- 
ences followed lectures by the staff of specialists. 
“Textile Research—lIts Significance in Home Eco- 
nomics,” as presented by Mrs. Bess V. Morrison, 
head of the division of textiles and clothing in the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
laid the groundwork for the program by outlining 
the college preparation and qualifications necessary 
for a research worker and the selection and reporting 
of a research problem. 

Use of the Fibrograph in cotton staple measure- 
ments was described and demonstrated by its 
inventor, Kenneth Hertel, head of the physics 
department at the University of Tennessee. A 
lecture on microscopy as applied to textile research 
by Mary Rollins of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, was supplemented by 
Inez deGruy, a co-worker, with a demonstration on 
techniques of making cross sections of fibers. 

From the field of chemistry, the modification of 
fibers to give them new properties, such as resistance 
to shrinkage or water repellency, was discussed by 
Milton Harris of the Harris Research Laboratories; 
chemical treatment necessary for finishes was il- 
lustrated by D. H. Powers of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. C. W. Dorn of the Research Labora- 
tories of J. C. Penney Company stressed the retailer’s 
interest in the maintenance of quality through 
control testing, development of new products, and 
adaptation of new materials and processes. 

In other lectures, the inconsistencies as well as 
the value of laboratory tests versus field tests were 
pointed out. Physiological and psychological as- 
pects of clothing play an important part in field tests. 

Field trips to industries in the Knoxville vicinity 
included observation of the spinning and weaving 
of cotton yarns, the knitting of nylon hosiery, and 
the manufacture of cellulose acetate filament. 
There were also trips to special points of interest, 
such as the workshop in crafts at Gatlinburg. 

The last week of the workshop was held in the 
laboratories of some of the agencies engaged in 
textile research in Washington, D. C., including the 
National Bureau of Standards, the National In- 
stitute of Cleaning and Dyeing, and the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. At the 
AHEA headquarters, the group met Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary, and her staff. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN BOLIVIA 


LaAuRA Brown WHITE 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


My family and I went to Bolivia in January 1945: 
my husband to teach chemistry and physics; our 
two children, Arlene and W. F., to be students in 
the secondary school; and I to teach homemaking in 
the American Institute at La Paz. This school was 
for many years a Methodist mission school, but 
during the war it received support from the U. 8. 
Department of State to counteract the influence of 
the Germans, who established and supported a school 
adjacent to our campus. 

La Paz itself, 12,500 feet high, is nestled in an 
And above the 

The climate, 


impression in the highest Andes. 
city is the altiplano, 13,500 feet high. 
very cold when the sun is not shining and very 
warm in the sunshine, seriously affects the people’s 
lives, their health, their food, their habits. Es- 
pecially is this effect felt among the Indians, who 
today constitute 80 per cent of the population of 
Bolivia. 

The students in our school were nearly all from 
families of landowners, whose farms were either on 
the altiplano or in the lower altitudes where citrus 
fruits, coca, coffee, pineapples, and peaches are 
raised. Most plantation owners have as many as a 
hundred Indian families farming their land. The 
plantation family lives together, ruled over by the 
grandmother, as was the case in Spanish colonial 
days. 

Some of the girls.in our homemaking classes, which 
ranged from the eighth to the twelfth grade, were 
from wealthy families of Spanish origin; some were 
refugees from Europe; some, mestizos (mixed 
Spanish and Indian); a few, North Americans; and 
the rest, Indian. 

Since the wealthier group were from households 
managed by a staff of servants, they had never 
learned to do even the smallest tasks. A seamstress, 
who was one of the household servants, would 
gladly finish the girls’ homework. Each student in 
any assignment must have explicit directions and 
then be directed with each detail throughout the 
period. When, after six months in a sewing class, 
some of the first-year girls could follow detailed 
drawings from a workbook or from the blackboard, 
I found the results really gratifying. And when the 
third-year girls made wool jumpers and were highly 
pleased that they could wear what they had made, 
I shared their pride with them. Another group of 
girls made house plans and undertook quite an 


extensive study of color, arrangement, and propor- 
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tion. They even tried to use some of the principles 
in their own homes. 

They did not, or could not, always apply the 
principles they learned, however. One might talk 
for weeks of the proper breakfast with the basic 
requirements and then ask the girls what they had 
for breakfast. It would be bread and coffee! Or 
one might teach cleanliness, but the girls of poorer 
parentage—and some are very poor—came to school 
After all, what 


would induce a person to bathe at a temperature of 


not too neat and not too clean. 


10°F or less, in water quite as cold and with no 
soap or clean clothes? Some of the Indians wore the 
same clothes many days; in fact, they might never 
change until the clothes wore off. 

In spite of these conditions, the girls did learn to 
use some initiative. Several classes gave teas for 
their mothers or for just their class, the boys being 
meant sandw iches, cookies, ice 


“Teas” 


invited. 
cream, and several other sweets. The girls were 
always thrilled that they had learned to do something 
themselves. 

Our schoolrooms were unheated, as are all other 
schoolrooms in Bolivia, but the home economics 
equipment Was the best in the country. In the other 
schools I visited, each girl would bring a small 
quantity of the ingredients needed for some recipe, 
and the teacher would demonstrate while the class 
watched. 

The people of Bolivia need many things to bring 
them out of their poverty and ignorance, but most 
of all they need teachers. They need to know the 
why of sanitation and of illness, how to care for 
their babies, why they need better food, how to 
obtain it. One of the greatest steps, in my estima 
tion, will be the education of girls in Bolivia. 


FOOD FACTS FOR NETHERLANDS 
Dora F. 


Information Bure au of the Food Board 


The Haque, Netherlands 


VAN SCHAIK 


Even before the German invasion, it had been 
decided in the Netherlands to set up a Food Board 
to advise the government on all matters concerning 
food. In 1940, this body, instituted by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and consisting of experts in the fields 
of dietetics, agriculture, economics, medicine, and 
public health, began its work. 

It was soon realized, however, that the experts’ 
reports to the government were of little value unless 
the public was taught the fundamentals of adequate 


nutrition. Therefore, the Netherlands, in 1941, set 
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up an Information Bureau of the Food Board within 
the jurisdiction of the Ministries of Social Affairs 
and of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Supply 
This Bureau, with a public health officer, Dr. C. den 
Hartog, at its head and a staff of teachers in cooking 
and dietetics, undertook its task of educating the 
public. 

The foundation of the Bureau (figuratively and 
literally, for it operates in a basement) is the experi 
mental kitchen, well-equipped though not luxurious, 
where experiments are made in close co-operation 
with the various laboratories for food, agriculture, 
horticulture, dairies, and fisheries in this country. 
\ll recipes are carefully tested. Recipes for which 
much sugar, butter, fat, meat, or eggs are needed 
must still be avoided or greatly simplified. Fish, 
shrimps, and mussels, on the other hand, are recom- 
mended because they are non-rationed and supple- 
ment the still scanty supply of protein. 

The bureau particularly stresses the desirability 
of variety, the preservation of vitamins and minerals, 
especially when cooking vegetables, and a proper 
and regular supply of proteins. 

What are the channels through which two million 
housewives in the Netherlands are reached? The 
Bureau reaches its public by a weekly report in the 
newspapers, by articles in various periodicals, by 
brightly illustrated pamphlets, and now and then 
by talks given over the wireless. Then there are 
courses, demonstrations, exhibits, and films. The 
films are lent to women’s clubs and other societies 
(including grocers’, gardeners’, and political societies 
and to schools. Often a teacher goes along to give a 
commentary on the film. Courses are also organized 
through such clubs and societies. 

One very important part of our information service 
is that concerned with communal kitchens. During 
the war, four teachers of cooking and dietetics, who 
were in the employ of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food Supply, supervised the prepara 
tion of food in the soup kitchens. Practically all 
soup kitchens have disappeared, but the teachers 
(now five), who are in the service of the Bureau, are 
continuing their supervisory and advisory work in 
institutions where meals are prepared for large 
groups of people, such as orphanages, prisons, 
camps, schools, or factories. Upon request, they 
also visit other private institutions and hospitals. 
They make more than 1500 such visits every year. 

The Information Bureau at The Hague is much 
interested in the ideas and experiences of similar 
institutions in other countries, although, of course, 
the methods have to be adapted to the conditions ot 


each country. 
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CHALLENGING HOME ECONOMICS 
A. B. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Berkeley, California 


Home economics developed as a result of real 
interest in the improvement of home and family 
‘living. Fundamentally, that concern has been a 
controlling factor in its development. Home eco- 
nomics teaching is, and should be, focused largely on 
increasing satisfactions in personal and family 
living and in raising the level of family life. 

In fact, home economics is more closely identified 
with family life than any other subject matter field, 
for it is becoming generally accepted that the major 
purpose of home economics is the improvement of 
family life in the world today. Professional home 
economists, however, can best accomplish this 
purpose of improving family life when they work as 
members of a varied and multi-membered team of 
agencies, such as state, county, and city departments 
of education, the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the American Association of 
University Women. Further, we should try really 
to understand the needs of other people, of other 
nations, and to act to the best of our ability on our 
understanding. Home economists of the United 
States have been trying to build thisinternational 
understanding by encouraging students from other 
countries to come to the United States to study. 
Over a period of time, our home economists, in- 
cluding Flora Rose, retired director of the College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University, and 
Agnes Fay Morgan, chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University of California, and 
others, have been going to other countries to work on 
special assignments in nutrition, health, sanitation, 
child care, and education. 

In a radio address, Margaret Mead made the 
rather alarming statement that over a quarter of the 
American women are discontented with their lot 
many even to the point of wishing they were men. 
Dr. Mead said that women feel they cannot choose 
homemaking as a career in the way that they choose 
studies in schools but that, with marriage, home- 
making is automatically thrust upon them. Here 
is surely a challenge to all home economics teachers. 
Homemaking teachers should lead students to see 
that the career of homemaking is a vital and at- 
tractive one. Teachers should help to make our 
young men and women realize, before they leave our 
schools, that in homemaking one can develop each 
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and every talent he possesses—whether it be in the 
field of art, bookkeeping, nursing, interior decora- 
tion, gardening, cooking, child care, sewing, or even 
architecture and engineering. The happiness and 
adequate functioning of the family are affected by 
food, clothing, efficient home management, adequate 
and effective housing and use of space, knowledge of 
principles of child care, and personal relationships. 
Home economics has a vital contribution to make in 
these areas of family life. 

How are home economics teachers going to meet 
this challenge of making a homemaking career vital 
and attractive? It seems to me that teachers in this 
field, ably supported and assisted by administrators, 
have to make their courses so interesting, so helpful, 
so important, and so streamlined that to take such 
As we all know, the 
To teach 


courses is the ‘‘thing to do.” 
teacher is the key to successful courses. 
every boy and girl to develop the best of his inborn 
talents is the prime objective of every true teacher. 
Upon that premise we have built our nation and 
our hope for the future. Today’s homes build 
tomorrow’s world! 


MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
Bern Barttey McLean 


Swift and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Now in November comes a sense of being in the 
swing of things, of “marching along together.” 
One pattern for co-operation which may well suggest 
others dates back ‘to the Minneapolis convention 
last June and to the joint meeting of the home eco- 
nomics in business department with six other de- 
partments of the Association. 

The lines of this pattern can be followed through 
the question asked these other departments, ‘‘How 
Can HEIB’s Serve More Effectively?” and the 
specific suggestions four speakers gave to guide 
home economists in business who prepare materials 
for consumer and professional use. 

The co-operation of HEIB’s and college faculties, 
thought Ruth Bonde of Northwestern University, 
can be directed toward making research in industry 
available to universities, securing more grants and 
fellowships for university research, evaluating cur- 
ricula, testing educational material with the students 
before printing it, encouraging better equipment in 
schools, helping recruitment, and publicizing home 
economics as a profession. 

Material scaled to the secondary school reading 
interests was the suggestion of Helen Comfort, Iowa 
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high school teacher. She said that lesson plans 
prepared for teachers were usually too detailed for 
the time allowed for a product but that more de- 
scription of commercial films would help teachers 
make wise selections. Teachers might act as ad- 
visers in this adapting of material to the high school 
taste. 

Familiarity with the special problems of extension 
workers can make commercial materials practical, 
counseled Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns of the 
Illinois Extension Service. Problems of traveling 
and the variety of meeting places necessitate exhibits 
and charts that are easy to use, easy to read, easy to 
carry, and easy to file. 

Practical usefulness was also the essential quality 
stressed by Mrs. Barbara Peck, Oregon State College 
graduate, now a homemaker. She said that the 
home economists with newspapers, utilities, and 
commercial companies can help keep the trained 
homemaker up to date on new foods, equipment, and 
textiles and can teach the untrained homemaker to 
do a better job. Homemakers are glad to try out 
new products and report on them, if the reports are 
not too long or too technical. 


LABORATORY REVAMPED 
RAMONA FITzpaTRIcK* 
Oglesby (Lllinois) Public Schools 


Prior to World War I the Woman’s Club in 
Oglesby, Illinois, helped buy tables and kerosene 
stoves for a new ‘“‘domestic science’? department in 
During the 1920’s, 
gas plates and a gas stove replaced the kerosene 


stoves, and the tables were painted white. The 


the Washington grade school. 


same equipment was in use in 1947. 

Then last summer, I was commissioned to work 
with Superintendent Edwin J. O’Leary to plan a 
new home economics department. Open House 
was held in it a few months later, and the PTA 
served pie and coffee to the hundreds of citizens who 
came to inspect the modern equipment. 

The new laboratory contains two large “‘U”’ units, 
or four almost identical “‘L”’ units, and accom- 
modates 16 girls (four girls to a unit), the recom- 
mended maximum for a home economics laboratory 
class in Illinois. Right now our largest section is 
one of 15 eighth-grade boys. 

Among other items, the “lab” is furnished with a 
nine-cubic-foot refrigerator; both gas and electric 
ranges, to enable boys and girls to learn to use both 
and see the advantages of each; and pull-out tables 


* Present address is Mendon (Illinois) Unit District No. 4. 
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which provide a second working level for shorter 
students, as well as desks for planning or tables for 
eating. Then there are corner cabinets which 
revolve on ball bearings and provide storage space 





The equipment and costumes of the “domestic science”’ 
department of an Illinois grade school before World 
War I, shown in the upper picture, are contrasted in 
the lower photograph with the school’s new laboratory 
planned by the author. 


which would otherwise be lost; adjustable shelves 
in the wall cabinets which provide condiment shelves 
and cup shelves; base cabinets with automatic 
extension shelves that ‘come out to meet you”’ for 
the storage of extra large utensils; and pull-out or 
extension towel racks at the sinks. 

Should there ever be a need for a_ hot-lunch 
program, the units are arranged satisfactorily for 
food preparation and cafeteria service. At present 
most of the pupils live close enough to school to go 
home for lunch. 

In this particular community, as over the country 
generally, many boys and girls do not attend school 
beyond the ninth grade. In our town, we feel that 
it is important for these future citizens to learn the 
basic fundamentals of home economics while in 
school. And we believe that junior high schools 
that provide general home economics deserve aid 
just as much as do vocational home economics 


departments. 











Comment 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1949-50 


Three fellowships for 1949-50 will be made avail- 
able by the American Home Economics Association 
to the three candidates selected by the committee on 
fellowship awards. These are the Ellen H. Richards 
research fellowship, the Evaporated Milk Association 
fellowship, and the Effie I. Raitt fellowship. 

The Ellen H. Richards fellowship, which carries a 
stipend of $1200, and the Omicron Nu research fel- 
lowship will be offered in alternate years, the Ellen 
H. Richards in 1949-50 and the Omicron Nu in 
1950-51. Research projects for these fellowships 
may be in one of the following subject matter divi- 
sions: family relations and child development, family 
economics and home management, food and nutri- 
tion, housing, or textiles and clothing or in home 
economics education. 

The Evaporated Milk Association fellowship has 
a stipend of $1250 and is specifically for research in 
food and nutrition. 

The Effie I. Raitt fellowship for home economics, 
with a stipend of $500, is made possible by gifts to 
the Effie I. Raitt Memorial Fund and was offered for 
the first time for the year 1948-49. It is for ad- 
vanced study in home economics and to be eligible, 
a candidate must show promise of making a valuable 
contribution to the field. 

To be considered for any of these three awards, an 
applicant should have a high scholastic rating in 
home economics; broad and successful experience ; 
special aptitudes for research or graduate study; per- 
sonal and professional characteristics that include 
social adjustment, ability to write, and capacity for 
potential growth; and a proposed problem or field of 
research or study that is significant. 

Applications should be made to Mrs. Lucile Rust, 
chairman of the committee on fellowship awards, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. Blanks 
may be secured from the American Home Economics 
Association, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C. 


AAAS BEGINS NEW CENTURY 


With its exhibits of safety precautions against 
radioactive materials, with its busy press conferences, 
with its pessimistic question, “What Hope for Man?” 
and its thoughtful considerations of “Solar Energy”’ 
and ““The Global Concept of Diseases,’’ the American 
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Association for the Advancement of Science cele- 
brated its centennial September 13 to 17. This 
spirit of the end of a century may be caught from F. 
R. Moulton’s expression of the Association’s thought 
in A Chronology of Scientific Development, a booklet 
prepared for the convention: “It now begins the 
second century of its existence with pride in its past 
and a deep sense of responsibility for its future and 
the future of science and civilization.” 

Selected from this Chronology of the achievements 
of American science’s first hundred years, are a few 
items from the last four decades: 

1910-14: OsporNeE and MENDEL 
nutrition and growth; ScurcK—Test for diphtheria; 
Watson —Behaviorism. 

1915-19: GOLDBERGER 


Proteins in 


Pellagra studies: Me 


CoL_LuM—Repair process in protein metabolism; 
isolation of substances stimulating growth; essential 
factors in diet; RoBeRTSON—First blood bank pro 
posed. 

1920-24: Banrine, Best, McLeop 
NANT—Chemistry of hemoglobin. 

1925-29: Evans and Burr—Vitamin E 
Minor and Murreuy—Special diet for pernicious 
anemia; With WuippLe—Liver therapy of pernicious 
Vitamin A 


Insulin; Co- 


studies ; 


anemia; SHERMAN, Srorms, McLeop 
studies. 

1930-34: DrumMMonp—Vitamin A isolated; Ges 
ELL—Normative study and comprehensive photo 
graphic atlas of infant development; HEILBRONN, 
Morron—Vitamin A from carotene; NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF MepiIcaL Researcu—Isolation of pure 
vitamin B,; NreUWLAND—Synthetic rubber from 
acetvlene; REICHSTEIN ef al. 
WADDELL 


Synthesis of vitamin 
C (cevitamic acid); Irradiated choles 
terol against rickets. 

1935-39: ALMQuIST and STOCKSTAD 
Zinc-insulin; ELvensen ef al 


Vitamin Kk; 
BANTING Nicotinic 
acid in pellagra. 

1940-48: Eyebank for sight restoration; LEVINE, 
LANDSTEINER, WIENER—-Rh factor; U. S. Depart 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE—Vitamins added to bread 
flour. 

The AAAS may well be proud of its first and hard 
It has produced the 200-inch 
telescope and the elect ronie micr scope. Best of all, 
it has looked objectively but with understanding into 


est hundred years. 


the problems and the improvement of human beings 
in their relationship to their environment and thei 
homes. 
OBSERVE EDUCATION WEEK 

Those who would speed the progress of American 
education will give more than casual thought during 
the week of November 7 to 13 to the theme of Ameri- 
can Education Week, “Strengthening the Founda- 
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tions of Freedom.” Besides having a _ natural 
interest in the cause of education, most home econo- 
mists will participate in the 28th observance of this 
week, for it is sponsored by the National Education 
\ssociation, the American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the U. 8. 
Office of Education. 

The week is a time for visiting the schools and for 
interpreting to the public the vital importance of 
their work. The daily topics, representing funda- 
mental needs of American life, are: learning to live 
together, improving the educational program, secur- 
ing qualified teachers, providing adequate finance, 
safeguarding our America, promoting health and 
safety, and developing worthy family life. 


“YOUR DOLLARS AND SENSE” 


If your local radio station buys recordings of the 
program “Your Dollars and Sense,” a sustaining 
program developed by the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council, you may hear the voice of Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, and of other AHEA repre- 
sentatives. AHEA is one of the organizations which 
took part in the formation of the Council in 1937 and 
which have supported it from the beginning. 

The Council, according to its own statement of 
purpose, “‘serves as a national forum in which organ- 
ized consumers and retailers consider problems that 
are mutual and develop means of solving them to the 
best interest of both.’ 

The topic of the recorded program in which Miss 
Horton and Lew Hahn, president and general mana- 
ger of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
took part was informative labeling. 

These programs are so planned that the beginnings 
and ends are recordings by representatives of na- 
tional organizations, with the middle section left for 
a live broadeast by home economists, consumers, and 
retailers in each local community. 


USE ORGANIZATION FOLDER 


Do you need help in carrying out the AHEA pro- 
gram of “interpretation of home economics to our 
own members, to administrators, to potential re- 
cruits, to parents, to other organizations and agen- 
cies, and to the general public’’? 

As one source of help with this interpretation of 
home economics, a revision of the Association’s 
“Organization & Program” folder, brought up to 
date for 1948—49, is available for your use. Conven- 
ient beeause it is the size of a single business-letter 
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sheet, “Organization & Program”’ is such a compact 
and thorough introduction to the work of AHEA that 
you may give it to your friends with confidence and 
pride in your profession. It is a selling tool for home 
economics. 

In the advertising pages, you will see a picture of 
this folder and directions for ordering it. 


SEND YOUR GOOD IDEAS 


The page in the JourNAL called “It’s a Good 
Idea!”’ is a space reserved especially for the contribu 
tions of AHEA members. 


picked up a stray bit of information, or attended a 


Have you said when you 


well-planned program, or heard of a thoughtful way 
to help someone else, ‘“That’s a good idea!”? The 
next time you hear or think of an idea that would be 
really useful, remember it, write a brief description 
of it for the JourRNAL, and let others benefit from it. 


STOCKHOLM CONGRESS IN 1949 


Members of the American Home Economics As 
sociation will follow with interest the preparations 
that are being made for the Seventh International 
Congress of Home Economics in Stockholm, August 
22 to 27, 1949. The theme of the convention, 
“Modern Civilization and Home Economics,” is a 
very hopeful indication of the thinking and the 
planning of the world. 

This unity of thought is shown by a quotation 
from the preliminary bulletin: “Sixty suggestions 
were received from the various countries, but it is 
remarkable, if hardly surprising, that all these 
suggest ions could be reduced to a few leading, general 
ideas.”’ 

These major topics thus agreed upon will be: (1 
“Psychology and Methods of Teaching Home 
Economics”; (2) “Concrete Problems Set by Condi 
tions of Living Due to Modern Civilization”: (3 
“Technics and Domestic Instruction.”’ 

It is hoped that many American home economists 
will attend the Stockholm convention. 


PURCHASE FOR FOREIGN USE 

Living Together in the Family by Mildred Weigley 
Wood has evidently been sent on an educational 
mission to Europe. The U.S. Army purchased 75 
copies of the book last August, 50 of these copies for 
the U. 8S. Textbook Center in Stuttgart. This 
book, published in revised form in 1946 by the 
AHEA, will give not only a picture of American 
family life but the principles of successful family 
relationships. 











It’s a Good Mea! 





HEIB’S SPONSOR WORKSHOP 


Contributor: WatTHerRINnE R. Smiru, National 

Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 

To increase their share of the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund, the Home Economists in Business of 
Washington, D. C., sponsored a Workshop in Home 
Economics Writing on September 27, 28, and 30. 
The HEIB’s were given 15 per cent ($127.50) of the 
registration fees for the fund. 

Genevieve Callahan and Lou Richardson, 
conducted this workshop, have given it this fall in 
In their business as writers 
they create 


who 


several other cities. 
and consultants in 
recipes; prepare recipe booklets for advertisers; plan 
food photographs; outline publicity campaigns; 
write for home-appeal magazines such as Better 
Homes and Gardens and Good Housekeeping; plan 
programs, demonstrations, and presentations. 

The topics covered by their writers’ workshop are: 
a formula by which to plan and test every type of 
home economics writing; directions for writing home 


San Francisco, 


economics news releases and organization publicity; 
how-to-do-it helps in writing how-to-do-it articles for 
magazines; a different approach to recipe writing; 
practical advice on preparing booklets, leaflets, 
bulletins; facts about writing cookbooks and text- 
books; fine points in planning speeches, programs, 
demonstrations; a fresh slant on advertising; notes 
on food photography; a timely report on educational 
films and slides; an analysis of home economics radio 
script writing; a preview of television possibilities; 
a look at business letters, memos, reports; a simple 
system for editing your own material and that of 
others; and a fresh enthusiasm for your job. 


QUIZ USED BY COLLEGE CLUB 
Contributor: KATHERINE FRENCH, Catawba College, 

Salisbury, North Carolina. 

We are frequently asked how we help our college 
home economics club members learn about AHEA 
and the college clubs department. This is one 
method we use. Prospective club members are 
given typewritten questions and answers on the 
history of home economics and the AHEA. They 
are given about a week to study the answers. Dur- 
ing the informal initiation ceremony, the new mem- 
bers are given a quiz. 

Through these questions and answers, the pro- 


spective members learn how AHEA received its 
name; when and where the Association was founded; 
when the student clubs were organized and the 
name of the first university to have one; who 
Ellen H. Richards was; and what the Betty lamp 


signifies. 
SUMMER CAMP JOBS OPEN NOW 


Contributor: Mrs. 
York, N. Y. 


Girl Scout summer camp jobs offer an unusually 


LAWRENCE MAXWELL, New 


apt solution to the teacher’s traditional problem of 
finding suitable vacation employment. Camp di- 
rectors, counselors, and dietitians need many of the 
skills and techniques developed the teaching 
profession; and at the same time, their work is done 
in healthful offer a 
welcome change from the classroom atmosphere. 


in 


outdoor surroundings which 
As soon as this summer’s camping season Was over, 
the United States 
There 


interested 


Girl Seout councils throughout 
began signing up camp personnel for 1949. 
is an urgent need for competent and 
workers in this very important part of the Scouting 
program. We feel sure that there 
teachers who would like to help fill this need. 


Those interested in learning the full details of 


are also many 


salaries, working condition, and qualifications should 
write to Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell, Director, Special 
Promotion, Public Information Division, Girl Scouts 
tth 


of the United States of America, 155 East 
Street. New York, N. Y. 

=XPERIENCE IS A GOOD TEACHER 
Contributor: CHARLOTTE BresTeR, Santa Barbara 


College, University of California. 

“T thought I wouldn’t care much about teaching 
because I didn’t enjoy being with children. But my 
scout troop assignment taught me much about prob- 
lems of teaching and discipline, and this, in turn, 
helped me to realize something very important —that 
[ had learned to like little girls.” 

This statement was made by a student who was 
approaching the time in her college career when she 
must choose her field of specialization. She had had 
several conferences with her adviser and was con- 
sidering various possibilities. Should she be a 
teacher, a dietitian, or prepare for commercial work? 
The class project proved to be the factor which de- 
cided the choice—she would prepare to teach. 

Reflection on the reaction of this student and con- 
sideration of problems of recruitment programs may 
well provoke some introspection concerning guidance 
methods. Have we limited our guidance to talk, or 
are we providing sufficient experiences to enable col- 
lege students to have confidence in making vocational 


choices? 
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FUTURE HOMEMAKERS TODAY 


Guapys M. Wyckorr 


Miss Wyckoff, former field secretary of the AHEA, 
the 


meeting of the 


was Association’s representative at the national 


Future Homemakers of America in 
Kansas City. 


FHA, 


“Talk to us about the Future Homemakers of 
TODAY,” asked a local FHA program committee, 
just as if generations of Future Homemakers had 
gone before them! In this same spirit, nearly 2,000 
high school home economics girls met in the first 
national FHA convention in Kansas City, Missouri, 
July 6to9. To the adults who had helped with the 
organization since its beginning five years ago, it 
seemed miraculous that FHA was a smooth-running 
body in most of the 48 states and in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, that it had repaid the loan of $7200 to 
AHEA, and that it was holding a national conven- 
tion. 

Back of the delegates, of course, Was the sub- 
stantial work done in subregional, state, district, 
chapter meetings, with a national 


and strong 


program of work as a guide. This program had 
been furthered by Teen Times, the quarterly publi- 
cation of FHA, and by the national adviser, Hazel 
Frost. 

Back of the delegates, too, was the painstaking 
work of the advisory board, with Edna Amidon, 
chief of the home economics service of the U. §8. 
Office of Education, as chairman, Frances Swain as 
bursar, and some 14 other members. The board met 
this year in February and again for five days pre- 
ceding the convention to complete details of organi- 
zation, to define the degrees of achievement, and to 
complete plans for the incorporation of an FHA 
Foundation to look after funds that may come as 
gifts. 

Back of the delegates, too, was the work of the 
in Kansas and Missouri and 
Kxcellent publicity, both pre- 


hostess committees 
neighboring states. 
‘eding and following the meeting, was directed by 
ceaing and following the meeting, Was directed by 
Helen Ankeny of the Kansas Board for Vocational 
education. 
Champion, who organized and directed the local 


Back of the delegates also was Frances 


committees. 


She was made an honorary member of 
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The Future Looks Bright 

All home economists would have been very opti- 
mistic for the future of our homes and our profession 
if they could have seen these FHA girls in session 
and out. With eager anticipation, they came from 
the downtown hotels to the Municipal Auditorium 
They wore, of course, the new mode dresses: longer 
skirts, more ruffles and embroidery, sandals and 
ballet slippers, and halo hats. In session, they 
listened to their Nina 
Simpson of New Mexico, and their national adviser, 


first national president, 
Hazel Frost. 

On the second morning, FHA turned its thinking 
will. and New 


Edna Ami- 


to international good Louisiana 
Mexico provided dances and folklore. 
don, from her experiences of several months in 
Germany and her participation in international 
conferences, spoke of opportunities for world under- 
standing. There were letters from European girls 
who had received World Christmas Festival pack- 
ages. All were pleased to know that FHA topped 
the list of groups sending these packages. Next 
year, the girls decided, they would not only send 
World Christmas packages but would also adopt 
homemaking classes in Germany. 

They gave the next day to 12 subregional sessions 
where they proposed programs of work, evaluated 
this convention, and elected 12 officers for next year. 
They chose Shirley Osborne of Kansas president 
and decided to meet in subregional instead of national 
next ; 


convention year. 


FHA Is Sure the Slipper Fits 

At the formal dinner, the FHA girls looked as 
pretty as pictures; yet they crowded a great deal of 
work into the session. They followed Jessie Harris’ 
thinking, as she told them of careers in homemaking 


When the 


requirements of these professions into a Cinderella’s 


and home economics. she fashioned 


slipper, most of the girls were sure it would fit them 
perfectly. At this session, they conferred the first 
Homemaker degree of achievement on 
There were 


American 
Juanita Joy Linn of Bucyrus, Ohio. 
honorary memberships for Frances Champion, as- 
national adviser, Marie White, program 
specialist in the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Gladys Wyckoff, former field secretary of AHEA. 
Ten states presented songs, but FHA was not yet 
ready to choose a national one. After the 12 
national officers were installed, the two Hawaiian 


sistant 


new 


delegates bestowed on each a lei, along with a 
gracious and impetuous kiss. 

When the convention closed, FHA had outlined a 
dynamic program of work, and inspired messengers 
were ready to carry it back to the states. It is 
verily the Future Homemaker of TODAY who is 
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the keystone. With 235,000 members now united 
na strong organization centered about homemaking, 
with the leadership of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
and with the best wishes of all home economists, 
who can say how far FHA may reach tomorrow! 


BUILDING BETTER TEACHING 
CLARA M. BANCROFT 


Miss Bancroft, associate professor of home economics 
at the Ohio State University, was AHEA’s representa- 
tive at the National Conference on the Education of 
Teachers at Bowling Green, Ohio. 

For the first time in the history of teaching as an 
organized profession, representatives of all its 
branches met to study the professional preparation 
of its members. The occasion was a four-day work 
conference on teacher education, sponsored by the 
National Education Association through its Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Held at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio, June 30 to July 3, a 
week before the NEA meeting in Cleveland, this 
conference drew representatives from 46 states, 3 
territories, and 4 foreign countries. Four hundred 
teachers, civic leaders, and educational authorities 
had been invited to take part in the study. 

The purpose of the Bowling Green conference, ac- 
cording to W. E. Peik, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota and chairman 
of the Commission, was ‘‘to come to closer grips 
with teachers’ full pre-service preparation for profes- 
sional service.”” This was the third such conference 
the Commission had sponsored. Two years ago, 
at Chautauqua, the emphasis was upon the emer- 
gency caused by the shortage of teachers. Last 
year at Oxford, the improvement of teaching service 


was stressed. 


Study of Problem Is Mapped Out 


This year, four major aspects of professional 
preparation were considered. These were the or- 
ganization and administration of teacher education; 
student personnel in teacher education; the general 
education of teachers; and the professional education 
of teachers. 

For purposes of study and deliberation, however, 
the program committee had divided the major 
aspects of the problem into 27 subdivisions. Previ- 
ous to the meeting, the delegates had been distrib- 
uted into 27 carefully balanced groups. In each of 
these groups, the committee tried to combine people 
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who had expert knowledge of the subject to be con 
sidered, recognized leaders in the organized profes- 
sion, one or two representatives of state departments 
of education, and one or two recognized leaders in 
teacher education. In some groups, outstanding 
laymen represented major national organizations. 

The last morning of the conference, each group 
chairman read the report of his group at the meeting 
of the section of which his group was a part. The 
concluding general session was a luncheon at which 
the recorders from the four sections gave brief sum- 
maries of the work done by the groups in their 
respective sections. Dr. Peik closed the conference 
with a brief discussion of plans for the future. 


Unity of Purpose Needed 

Many aspects of the conference are of interest to 
home economists who are teachers and to all who 
are concerned with the question of better education. 
Building a better teaching profession is a crucial 
problem and, as one group reported, there is need 
for unity of purpose. To achieve such unity for the 
education of American youth and the development of 
the profession, all teachers elementary, secondary, 
and college—should be considered as belonging to the 
same profession. They should develop. skill in 
working together on common problems through con 
ferences, forums, workshops, conventions, and othe 
procedures. This unity of interest in the profes 
sion was felt at the Bowling Green conference, and 
it was a stimulating, enlightening, and challenging 
experience. It was emphasized that teaching is the 
basic profession and that teacher education warrants 
no less respect and expenditure than medical, legal, 
or engineering education. The American way of 
life will exist and flourish only so long as the right 
kind of teaching and teachers are provided. The 
delegates were in common agreement that the mem- 
bers of the profession are themselves responsible for 
what happens in and to the profession. 

The conference recommended much higher pro 
fessional standards for all teachers and a screening 
out of those not endowed for this vocation. 

A five-year period of preparation for teaching 
instead of the traditional four was recommended, 
not for the immediate future but as a goal toward 
which to work. 

Home economists should be interested in reading 
the Proceedings of the conference which will be 
published by and may be obtained from The Na 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education As 
sociation Building, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C 
































New Books 


Puerto Rican Cook Book. By Exizasern B. Kk. 
Dootey. Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, 
Inc., 1948, 175 pp., $2.75. 

This book is based on experience of some 40 years 





of “gracious living on that island.”” Many of the 
recipes were developed in Mrs. Dooley’s kitchen by 
‘‘Tsabel,”’ to whom the book is dedicated. 

Isabel, a native San Dominican, was a ‘“‘natural- 
born cook.”’ She developed her art through long 
experience coupled with love of her work. Only by 
close observation was the author able to record 
Isabel’s artistic skill in the form of usable recipes. 
This she has done in a readable and practical form. 

To these recipes, Mrs. Dooley has added choice 
recipes from old Spanish families and their native 
cooks, and dishes from other lands that have been 
accepted in Puerto Rico. For, as Muna Lee points 
out in her brief introduction to this book, Puerto 
Rican cookery has been enriched by recipes from 
far-distant regions. These have been adapted to use 
in Puerto Rico by selection and substitution of the 
foods one can obtain there. Of special interest are 
the introductory paragraphs about each group of 
foodstuffs. The Caribbean foods are described in 
some detail and their scientific names given. 

The book sets down in brief form a description of 
the foods found in the Puerto Rican markets and 
gives recipes for the use of these in dishes that com- 
bine cooking art and flavors that have survived in 
an island culture to which many countries have con- 
tributed. It will be interesting to anyone desiring 
to know more of the food habits of that area, will 
suggest new ways of using foods in our markets to 
persons who like to experiment with new flavors, and 
will be invaluable to persons keeping house in the 
Caribbean area.—LovuIsE STANLEY, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U.S. De partment of Agri- 


culture. 


André Simon’s French Cook Book. Revised by 
Crospy Gace. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1948, 342 pp., $3. 
tevised by the chairman of the New York Wine 

and Food Society, this new edition is an interesting 

and somewhat discursive compilation, which will 
find a place as a reference book in the libraries of 
those who consider themselves gourmets. 

The initial chapter on the art of good living with 


a gastronomical focus strikes the keynote of the book. 
More than 50 seasonal menus are included ; following 
the menus are recipes for the most distinctive dishes 
of the French cuisine. Wines are used generously 
and often in the recipes. 

The style of writing is an informal, conversational 
one. A characteristic tendency of weaving historical 
and geographical material about culinary triumphs 
in with the directive cookery procedures may well 
be disconcerting to most American housewives. 
MapcGe Miter, /owa State College. 


Tomorrow’s Food: The Coming Revolution in Nutri- 
tion. By James Rorry and N. Puiip Norman, 
MD. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 258 
pp., $3.50. 

The revolution the authors refer to is banishment 
of hunger and malnutrition by using agronomic and 
nutritional science along with sound food technology. 
Global hunger is being dealt with by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations; 
malnutrition in a land of plenty they assign to dis- 
torted patterns of food production, food processing, 
and food distribution. How to deal with malnutri- 
tion is the substance of the book. 

One section, “Tools of Liberation,” gives the 
authors’ ideas about handling this problem through 
breeding and growing foods of superior vitamin and 
mineral content, increasing production of foods of 
outranking nutritive values, then eliminating evils 
of processing and distribution that remove or destroy 
valuable nutrients. Nutritionists are trounced for 
having supported enrichment of white flour bread 
instead of holding out for whole wheat. Commenda 
tion is given to the research on food processing now 
being done by experiment stations and industries. 

One of the authors is a well-informed crusading 
journalist; the other, a practicing physician and 
consultant nutritionist in the New York City De 
partment of Health and Hospitals—Synit Woop 
RUFF, State University of Iowa. 


Cooking for Two. By Janer McKenzie Hii. 
Revised by Satty Larkin. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1948, 280 pp., $2.50. 
This book, now in its fourth edition, was first pub- 

lished in 1909. It is said that generations of brides 

have found this book one of their best friends. 

Anyone cooking for two will find practical, concise 

guides that will help save time and energy spent in 

marketing, menu planning, food preparation, and 
special home management problems. 

Suggestions for quick freezing, pressure saucepan 
cookery, use of prepared mixes, and a one-bowl 
method for cakes are among the additions that bring 
the food preparation section up to date. 
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Some mention is made of the Basic Seven as a 
guide to meal planning. ‘The reader is given a choice 
from many different types of menus. 

The use of DDT for control of insects in the home, 
what to expect of detergents, and an excellent, easy- 
to-use stain-removal chart help modernize the chap- 
ter on household management. 

The book is a convenient size, easy to handle and 
use. No illustrations are included, but a very good 
index enhances the usefulness of the book.—TIsa- 
BELLA McQuestEN, Oregon State College. 


Principles of Food Freezing. By Wiis A. Gorr- 
NER, FREDERICK $8. ErpMAN, and Nancy K. 
MastTerMAN. Edited by L. A. Maynarp. New 
York: J. Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948, 281 pp., $3.75. 
Its emphasis on mechanical phases of home and 

locker refrigeration makes this book helpful as a 

textbook in food technology. It is to be regretted, 

however, that the discussion does not include the 
frozen food standards thus far established, the known 
methods of evaluating quality, and specific direc- 

“tions for selecting and preparing many products, 

such as fruits and vegetables. 

The theoretical discussion is excellent. Conflict- 
ing opinions are discussed and the generally ac- 
cepted conclusions deducted as to blanching, rate 
of freezing, and other controversial topics. 

Written in semitechnical style, the material is 
well illustrated and well arranged. Food _tech- 
nologists at Cornell University have long been lead- 
ers in freezing technology, and this group has 
compiled a useful textbook based on practical ex- 
perience.—JENNIE MclIntosu, Florida State Uni- 


versily. 


Home Guidance for Young Children. By Grace 
LANGDON. Revised Edition. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1946, 357 pp., $4. 
Completely rewritten, this guide for parents of 

young children, which in its original edition won the 

Parents’ Magazine medal award, contains prac- 

tical and minute suggestions for helping parents 

with many of the puzzling situations which may 
arise in bringing up children. Focused on preven- 
tion of difficulties rather than the arousing of anx- 
iety about problems, it gives parents credit for 
intelligence and sound intentions and helps them 
to have faith in themselves and their feelings. 
Recognition of the changes in the rigid scheduling 
and regimentation of infants and young children is 
made ; but the philosophy and benefits of rooming-in, 
permissiveness, and self-regulation are not explained, 
nor is the evidence back of changes which are rapidly 
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becoming good obstetrical and pediatric practice 
given. 

Excellent references are listed at the end of each 
chapter. There is also a more complete, annotated 
bibliography at the end of the book and a good index. 

EstHerR McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School. 


Child Offenders. By Harrier L. Gotpperc. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1948, 215 pp., $4. 
Through the generous use of case studies, with 

concise introductions of basic facts and practices 
and with pertinent comments, the author presents 
an interesting study of the diagnosis and treatment 
of problem children she has encountered in her work 
in juvenile courts. She makes suggestions for deal- 
ing with these children through agencies already 
existing in a community and recommends additional 
ones. She tries to make her readers realize that 
behavior difficulties are essentially symptoms of 
underlying conflicts and that, until we make progress 
in helping children solve their conflicts, we shall 
make no real progress in preventing delinquency and 
other manifestations of maladjustment. 

The author’s sympathetic attitude and strong 
emphasis on society’s responsibility to children and 
their families make the reader feel that the book 
might well be entitled Children Offended rather than 
Child Offenders. She repeatedly presents as the 
chief cause of children’s difficulties the instability 
of the home and its family members and urges the 
need of guidance for the entire family, certainly a 
point of interest to home economists. 

The book, largely the product of the author’s own 
experience, is suitable for a wide reading public of 
adults interested in the welfare of children and of the 
home and family as a basic social unit.-BERNICE 
D. BorGmMan, Michigan State College. 


This Man and This Woman. By Freperick W. 
Brink. New York: Association Press, 1948, 79 
pp., $1.50. 

As the name implies, “This Man and This 
Woman” was written primarily for young men and 
women who are contemplating marriage. Its aim 
is to give an over-all picture rather than specific 
details and its treatment is definitely religious. 

Unlike some material in this field, this book does 
not emphasize the physiological side of sex unduly. 
The approach is rather a middle course between ro- 
mantic affection and physical desire. The author 
calls it ‘the realistic-religious approach to marriage.”’ 

The chapter on the engagement period is of par- 
ticular value in its pointing out the essential deci- 
sions which should be made before marriage. The 
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discussion of marriages that involve different 
religious faiths calls attention to the implications 
that such marriages have, not only for the couple 
but for their parents and their children. 

The book is not exhaustive in content but is rather 
an introduction or starting point to stimulate fur- 
ther reading. A brief but pertinent list of books is 
included.—HELEN A. BurNuaAM, South High School, 


Denver, Colorado. 


Young Folks at Home. By Fiorence LAGANKE 
Harris and Treva E. Kaurrman. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1948, 444 pp., $2.60. 
Basic principles and standard procedures in 

family living, presented in an original and attractive 

manner, are the substance of this book with its ap- 
pealing title. 

The authors guide the home economics teacher in 
challenging her junior high school students to be 
more useful, and therefore happier, at home. They 
suggest the fun of assuming more responsibility at 
home through helping in the work centers, shopping, 
and entertaining guests. Ideas for action, with 
simple, clear suggestions for carrying out these 
ideas, are offered. Each unit ends with a list of 
activities and problems for school and home and with 
selected readings. 

Though this book should be useful in many situa- 
tions, it should be of value in setting the stage for 
enjoyment of family living, especially when boys are 
members of the class.—V1irRGINIA MEssENGER, Ok-la- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Fashion Fundamentals. By Bernice G. Cuam- 
BERS. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 501 
pp., $6.35. 

This book, though written primarily for “those 
engaged in or who hope to enter the field of fashion,”’ 
provides excellent background information for teach- 
ers and extension workers interested in clothing. 

Its author, an assistant professor in the New York 
University School of Retailing, interprets fashion as 
a social and economic force and explains the activi- 
ties of the fashion world. Written from the retailing 
angle, its pages also give some insight into the manu- 
facturing background of fashion merchandise. Some 
of the most interesting chapters deal with (1) the 
key figures in the fashion world, (2) the location of 
the world’s fashion centers, and (3) the operation 
of the fashion world. 

Much pertinent information is given concerning 
opportunities in this field of fashion and many sug- 
gestions to help those working in it. 

Easily read, this book should stimulate the reader 
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to further study.—Inez LaBosster, New Jersey 


Extension Service. 


Encyclopedia of Home Care and Repair. [By 
WituiaM J. Hennessey and Winuiam W. Arkin. 
New York: Lantern Press, Inc., 1948, 429 pp., 
$3.95. 

As the title indicates, the book is an encyclopedia 
of facts and methods on home care. It is a guide- 
book of complete and accurate information on what 
is usually thought of as “a man’s work about the 
house.”” Directions are given clearly and simply, 
understandable to those with the least mechanical 
experience. 

The minor catastrophes of broken window sash 
cords, leaky faucets, and loose electric plugs can be 
met with confidence by those who own the book. 
The explanations are supplemented by carefully 
labeled line drawings that illustrate the use of tools 
and show methods. Included is a practical list of 
basic tools for the household and directions for 
their care and use. The person who wishes advice 
on painting should consult pages 219 to 248. 

The information in the book is written for all 
parts of the country and in some instances may not 
be right for certain climates. But in such eases, 
the person interested would consult other authori- 
ties. 

In the home, the book will guide the week-end 
repairman; in the classroom it will be a valuable 
reference for courses in housing and home manage- 
ment. It would be especially helpful for boys’ 
classes in home economics.—-SYLVIA Surras, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Making Housekeeping Easy. By Dorornuy Lots 
AseL. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1948, 299 pp., $2.75. 

Here is a complete, practical, and challenging 
handbook which covers all phases of the job of home- 
making. For the novice, it makes daily jobs appear 
easy and fascinating. To the “old hand” it presents 
new methods. To the student it makes the home- 
maker’s task an interesting venture. 

It changes housekeeping from a dull, hit-and-miss, 
traditional routine to an organized business, by 
telling why, what, when, and how to carry on house- 
hold work and by making the planning and execution 
of jobs appear simple. Above all, its every chapter 
gives the homemaker clear-cut standards upon which 
to make wise choices and decisions. 

Its style is simple and direct; its instructions are 
easy to follow.—Erna E. Proctor, Farmers Hom 
Administration, Atlanta, Georgia. 















FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


Today’s high food costs may be dealt with intel- 


ligently by home economists who have the U. 3. 





Department of Agriculture’s list of ‘Foods in Plenti- 
ful Supply.’ This list, issued monthly, is part of a 
program aimed toward the easy flow of plentiful 
foods through normal trade channels into the con- 
sumer’s hands, with a minimum of waste. Informa- 
tion from USDA field offices allows the lists to be 
compiled a month or so in advance of the expected 
abundance. Foods listed must be those consumed 
by a large part of the population, not luxury items, 
and they must be available throughout the country 
in larger quantities than the market will absorb. 
irst the food trade learns from the list which food 
items to expect in abundance; then the consumer is 
informed by press and radio of the availability of 
these foods, usually at more favorable price levels 
than scarce products. To be on the mailing list for 
this list, write to the Food Distribution Programs 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. 

‘Opportunities in Home Economics”’ is a 50-page, 
annotated bibliography of home economics careers, 
prepared by Charlotte Biester of Santa Barbara 
College, University of California. The topics in- 
cluded are: apparel arts and textiles ; business—-home 
service, merchandising ; dietetics and nutrition ; food 
production and service; home extension service; 
housing ; promotional work ; public health and social 
service; research ; teaching; general references. For 
a copy, write The National Press, Millbrae, Cali- 
fornia. Price $1. 

**From Old to New”’ is a 43-page, illustrated book- 
let, which suggests in the form of a story for inter- 
mediate grades ways in which old garments may be 
utilized for re-use. In the story, a family at Hilltop 
arm make over old sweaters The 
book, one of a series on the subject of clothing, is 
designed to improve community living and to stim- 
Copies are sold at the 


and dresses. 


ulate economic education. 
cost of printing by the Sloan Foundation Planning 
Committee, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont. Price 25 cents per single copy. A 20 per 
cent discount is allowed on an order of 25 or more 


copies. 
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‘*Your United Nations,’’ a series of five 35 mm 
cartoon filmstrips, with accompanying printed ma- 
terial for narration and discussion, deals with the 
growth of the United Nations and the achievements 
of its member agencies. The subjects of the individ- 
ual films are: Working Together for Peace, Design 
for World Living, Pattern for World Prosperity, 


Better World Neighbors, and World of Law and 
Order. Inquiries may be addressed to The Women’s 
Action Committee for Lasting Peace, 1 East 57th 


Price of the series S15: 


Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
price of individual strips $3. 


**Education for International Understanding in 
American Schools”’ is the timely subject of a 256 
page book, the result of a two-year study by teachers 
and experts in international relations. It was pre 
pared by the NEA committee on international rela 
tions in collaboration with two NEA departments : 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment and the National Council for the Social 


Studies. Copies may be ordered from NEA, Com 


mittee on International Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C Price SI. 


‘Community Education in Action”’ is the title of 
report by the committee on community organization 
of the American Association for Adult Education 
“A Description 
the 


This report is in two parts: the first 
of Some Community Situations” and second 
“The Interrelation of Community Organization and 
Adult Education.” 
American Association for Adult Education, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


ten or more copies, sent to one ad 


Copies may be secured from the 


Price of single 
copies 50 cents; 


dress, 25 cents each. 


A guide for teachers and administrators who «are 
looking for suitable films is the 28-page directory “‘A 
Partial List of Listing is 


based on answers to inquiries sent to film libraries, 


16 mm Film Libraries.” 


visual education dealers, and other film distributors. 
Each distributor has indicated (1) that he lends or 
rents films, (2) that he wishes to be listed, and (3 
special restrictions or limitations on his distribution 
of films. The directory may be obtained from the 
Visual Aids Section of the Office of Education, Fed 


eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


Of value to those who use consumer statistics in 
teaching, writing, or business and economic planning 
is the bulletin “How Families Use Their Incomes’’ 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition Home 
Keonomiecs. Charts and tables in this 64-page bul- 
letin show the trends of a decade in our American way 
Spending is analyzed 


and 


of handling family resources. 
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for the food, clothing, housing, medical care, and 
other needs and wants of families at different income 
levels and of different sizes and age levels. It is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Ciovernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. © 
Price 30 cents. 


Nutrition Teaching Aids in the form of handy food 
value charts, useful for teaching nutrition in inter- 
views, are available at cost from the Nutrition Asso- 
ciation of Greater Cleveland. These charts are on 
34 x 64 cards, each set including 15 cards with sug- 
gestions for their use. The charts consist of colored 
bars which illustrate the comparative food value of 
milk and coffee, or whole milk and skim milk, or fish 
and meat. For the charts, write to the Nutrition 
Association of Greater Cleveland, Room 1016, 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


sets, 30 cents; in quantities of 25 or more, 25 cents per 


set. 


A school lunch appraisal, a guide for local groups 
in determining how well their own school lunch pro- 


grams are operated, is offered in “A Yardstick for 


School Lunches,” prepared by the Interagency Com- 
mittee on School Lunches and published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The bulletin gives the 
measure by which a community may judge the ef- 
fectiveness and the faults of its own program. Ap- 
praisal forms are included as a means for recording 
the data and for outlining any action to be taken. 
This 30-page bulletin is available from the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C 


**‘Lunch at School,’’ a 32-page bulletin, deals with 
some controversial problems ; briefs the history of the 
National School Lunch Act; emphasizes the educa- 
tional, social, and nutritional aspects of lunch at 
school; describes ways in which school lunches are 
made available in different communities; and sug- 
gests solutions to some practical problems involved 
in serving children at school. The booklet may be 
ordered from the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1200 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5, D. © 


Price 50 cents. 


A Diet Manual, which is Part III of the Veterans 
Administration Manual M10-4, “‘Hospital Dietetic 
Service,’ has been compiled as a guide and reference 
throughout the department of medicine and surgery 
in the Veterans Administration. It is a loose-leaf 
manual with pages which can be replaced as revisions 


Price of single 
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are published. For further information, write Grace 
Bulman, Chief, Dietetic Division, Veterans Admin 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Greater taste sensitivity in women than in men 
was one of the findings of Katheryn E. Langwill, 
professor of nutrition at Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, in research reported before the Eighth Annual 
Conference of the Institute of Food Technologists in 
Philadelphia. Women can distinguish better than 
men the four basic tastes—sweet, sour, salt, and bit 
ter. Dr. Langwill’s tests were made by having the 
subjects taste five pieces of filter paper, four with the 
basic tastes and one tasteless. The fact that both 
men and women over 20 years of age had slightly 
better than average scores may indicate that the 
sense of taste matures and has a slight influence on 
the ability to discriminate when tasting. More than 
50 per cent of both women and men preferred mod 
erately sweet and salty foods. More women than 
men preferred excessively sweet, salty, and sour 
foods; and more than 50 per cent of the men liked 


slight ly sour foods. 


‘Planning the Expansible House”’ is the title of 
one of a series of booklets and technical papers issued 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency in its 
program of making available the practical results of 
research projects designed to lower the construction 
costs of housing. This booklet presents schematic 
plans for essential living facilities in a basic unit, with 
provision for expansion. Order from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 

“Building America’s Houses,”’ a 16 mm, one-ree! 
sound film, dramatizes housing problems and sug 
gests remedies. For information on this film or on 
the survey “American Housing: Problems and Pros 
pects,” on which the film was based, or a packet of 
discussion material, address the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York, N.Y. Price 
of survey, $3; housing packet, 10 cents. 


Child-Labor Bulletin No. 101 presents in simple 
form the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act—the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 
The bulletin contains a question-and-answer section, 
with such questions as ‘What is meant by ‘oppres 
sive child labor?’ ”’ and “‘For what jobs must a minor 
be at least 18?” 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division, U. 8. De 


Copies are available from the Wage 


partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 
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Edueation 


Contributed by Heppa Karka 


University of Minnesota 


The curriculum: learning and teaching. ev. Educ. 
Research 18, No. 3 (June 1948), pp. 217-292. 
This issue of the Review summarizes the research 

and some of the literature in the field of the cur- 
riculum for the period 1945 to 1947, inclusive. Al- 
though war interrupted research activities, it stim- 
ulated new interests in instructional equipment and 
techniques. Extensive research is reported in the 
need of curriculum planning and the processes of cur- 
riculum change. 

The research reports indicate important bases of 
curriculum foundations, such as the place of educa- 
tion in achievement of democracy, control of atomic 
energy, intercultural relations, understanding chil- 
dren at various age levels, and attitudes toward 
teaching and teachers. 

According to the authors, studies on the organiza- 
tion and content of the elementary and secondary 
school curriculum show “increasing attention to ac- 
tivities and problems of modern living, but within a 
curriculum more typically conservative than pro- 
gressive in organization.”’ One definite trend is 
large-scale curriculum projects sponsored by various 
agencies. The trend toward more attention to gen- 
eral education and aviation education is evident. 
Much attention is given to learning activities, chil- 
dren’s interests, personality adjustment, and mental 
hygiene. 

Research underlying the process and character of 
curriculum change is limited in extent, but some 
studies report change through means such as teacher, 
student, and community participation. The chap- 
ter on library resources includes selective and an- 


notated bibliographies, service studies, and a few 
important surveys. 
How to prevent static teaching, R. F. Menke. Na- 


tion’s Schools 42, No. 1 (July 1948), pp. 22-23. 

The school administrator has a twofold responsi- 
bility : to grow professionally himself and to provide 
an adequate program of in-service training for his 
teachers. 

The administrator must use every possible means 
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to help teachers achieve in-service growth. Through 
supervision, he should provide for professional read- 
ing materials, meetings, and individual conferences ; 
encourage membership in professional associations 
and the use of new mechanical devices, such as audio- 
visual materials. Both administrators and teachers 
have unusual opportunity to do research on new the- 
ories and methods. 

Curriculum improvement is dependent to a large 


extent on teacher growth. 


A yardstick for evaluation, P. Wirr. Educ. Sereen 
27, No. 6 (June 1948), pp. 267, 290-293. 
Persons in charge of audio-visual programs need 

to be aware of the importance of evaluation in the 

use of audio-visual materials and to work toward the 
development of their own evaluation instrument. 

To help teachers progress toward their goals, audio- 

visual directors must organize and administer their 

programs so that teachers have the materials and 
equipment required in their teaching and use them 
with understanding and skill. 

Each person concerned with the development of 
the audio-visual program—teachers, pupils, parents, 
and administrators—should have some part in the 
development and application of the measuring in- 
strument. To help a group develop its own evalua- 
tion materials, the author presents ten criteria which 
may be used as a base to focus attention on the im 
portant aspects of audio-visual programs. 


Guidance in secondary schools, N. b. Winer. 
School Rev. 56, No. 6 (June 1948), pp. 343-349. 
This study reports the results of a questionnaire 

survey on guidance service conducted in 447 sec- 

ondary schools in all sections of the United States 
by Science Service Associates, educational pub 
lishers. 

Findings indicate that among the counseling meth- 
ods used, the counselor and the home room rank high- 
of the had 


counselors, an evidence that the use of the counselor 


est. Seventy-nine per cent schools 
for guidance is increasing. 

Educational, vocational, personal, and social prob- 
lems of students are accepted as the concern of the 
entire school. Specialized areas in guidance, such as 
part-time work, testing, placement, and counseling, 
are generally assigned to counselors. The art of get- 
ting along with people, knowledge of etiquette, and 
information about the school and its activities are 
generally considered to be responsibilities of all 
teachers. 

Guidance materials, as represented by the publica- 
tions of Science Research Associates’ Guidance Serv- 
ice, should be directed to the use of the counselor, 
library, home room, adviser, and student. 
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‘amily Economiecs—Home 
Management 
Contributed by Ann M. AIKIN 
and Mare. A. ROLLINS 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


The food subsidies, A. C. Picou. Lcon. J. 58, 

No. 230 (June 1948), pp. 202-209. 

Subsidies and rising money wages were considered 
to be alternative methods of maintaining real receipts 
of wage earners in England during the war. The food 
element in the cost of living in June 1947 had risen 
only 20 per cent above the 1940 level, while wages 
rose 63 per cent in this period. The subsidies which 
made this level of food costs possible required an 
expenditure in 1947 of about four hundred million 
pounds per year, equivalent to about two-fifths of 
the yield from the income tax. 

Mr. Pigou states that there is rather general agree- 
ment in England that paying subsidies on essential 
foods is an undesirable policy in normal times. In 
the first place, if a transfer of money is to be made 
from the relatively rich to the relatively poor, the 
proportion in which essential food stuffs are pur- 
chased is a poor index of comparative need. Second, 
subsidies push productive power toward certain 
goods in a greater degree than individuals would push 
it by their independent purchases. 

At present, removal of subsidies would be desir- 
able because it would make possible a cut in taxes 
and thereby increase the incentives for work and 
enterprise. Removal of subsidies would be desir- 
able now even if taxes were not lowered because of 
the effect on the amounts of goods produced for 
export. If people had to pay more for food, they 
would spend less on football pools and the like, and 
the workmen who helped produce these services could 
move into the export industries. These advantages 
from the removal of subsidies would be lost, however, 
if wage rates rose correspondingly.—M. A. R. 


1948 survey of consumer finances, D. McC. Hovr- 
HAUSEN. Federal Reserve Bull. 34, No. 6 (June 
1948), pp. 634-656; 34, No. 7 (July 1948), pp. 
766-780. 

According to the third annual survey by the 
Federal Reserve Board, consumers as a whole had 
an increase of more than 10 per cent in money income 
in 1947 over 1946. For the first time since the war, 
the number of spending units holding liquid assets 
declined; about 3 million fewer spending units had 
savings bonds at the beginning of 1948 than had 
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them a year earlier. Also, the total amount saved 
out of current income declined. In 1947, about 
two-fifths of all spending units had purchased some 
consumer durable goods such as automobiles, re- 
frigerators, furniture, and radios; nearly twice as 
many had used installment credit for these purchases 
as in 1946. A substantially larger proportion ex- 
pected their incomes to be higher in early 1949. As 
many consumers planned to buy automobiles and 
other selected durable goods at the beginning of 
1948 as had planned to do so at the beginning of 
1947. Approximately 20 per cent fewer spending 
units indicated plans for buying a house. 

The report is divided into three sections: expendi- 
tures for durable goods, the distribution of consumer 
income in 1947, and the consumer ownership and use 
of liquid and nonliquid assets.—M. A. R. 


Technological innovations and the changing socio- 
economic structure, A. J. Jarre. Sci. Monthly 
68, No. 2 (August 1948), pp. 93-102. 
Technological innovations have been important 

in bringing about the increase in the output per 

man-hour that has raised the average plane of living 
in the United States to the highest the world has 
ever known. To a considerable extent, of course, 
the innovations have been used to increase the 
amount of leisure rather than the amount of goods. 

Along with this economic advance has come a 
variety of social changes. The majority of workers 
in 1870 were producing goods; for example, food and 
forest products. Now the majority are producing 
services. Such a shift in the importance of different 
occupational groups has influenced birth and death 
rates, and it has also affected individuals’ attitudes 
toward social questions and matters of public 


policy.—M. A. R. 


Pre-packaging conclusions, 1). R. Srokes. Modern 
Packaging 21, No. 11 (July 1948), pp. 104-110. 
Since 1945 the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 

co-operation with the American Stores Company 

has been experimenting with the economic possibili- 
ties in retailing pre-packaged fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Materials for pre-packaging were found to 
cost 1.5 cents on the average for each 1- to 2-pound 
retail unit. Labor costs for pre-packaging averaged 
about 2 cents per unit. These costs were offset to 
some extent by a lower spoilage rate and reduced 

retail labor costs. There was a spoilage loss of 2.5 

per cent of the value of produce handled in packages, 

as compared with 4.2 per cent of the value of produce 
handled in bulk in the same stores. A saving in 
retail labor costs of almost 2 per cent of dollar sales 








was made through pre-packaging because of the 
increased opportunity to use sales help while waiting 
for customers. Consequently, the net profit realized 
in pre-packaged stores was found to be nearly the 
same as the profit in bulk-produce departments. 
For most fruits and vegetables, consumers were 
ready to accept the packaged form immediately ; and 
for the few products like carrots and apples, which 
consumers at first hesitated to buy in packages, 
widespread acceptance was built up in a year’s 


time.—M. A. R. 


Wool trade asks F.T.C. for help. Bus. Week, No. 

984 (July 10, 1948), p. 69. 

Because some of the advertising and promotion 
of compounds and treated fabrics has been decep- 
tive and misleading, the manufacturers and sellers 
of woolen goods have asked the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to issue trade-practice rules for guidance in 
the promotion and sale of shrink-resistant woolens. 


M. A. R. 


Local supermarkets’ business is growing. Pus. 

Week, No. 985 (July 17, 1948), pp. 64-66. 

In 1941, A & P, Kroger, and Safeway, the Big 
Three food chains, did 22.4 per cent of all grocery 
combination business. In 1947, their proportion 
had dropped to 17.4 per cent, while the sales of 
regional chains and local supermarkets had gained 
in importance. These smaller agencies apparently 
can adapt to new trends with greater ease than the 
large chains, and they have been less affected by 
tax legislation and labor union demands.—M. A. R. 
Supermarket 100°, self-service. Bus. Weel, No. 

986 (July 24, 1948), pp. 74-75. 

The Grand Union Company, a food chain in and 
around New York, opened a supermarket in Man- 
hattan where all the items were self-service. Also, 
a number of quick-turnover, high-profit non-grocery 
lines, such as drugs, toiletries, and housewares, were 


added to the stock.—M. A. R. 


Retail credit survey —1947, Kk. P. Rei. Federal 
Reserve Bull. 34, No. 7 (July 1948), pp. 787-793. 
Installment sales reached an all-time peak in 1947 

of 8.5 billion dollars. They represented 7 per cent 

of all sales in 1947 as compared with 5 per cent in 

1946. Charge account sales also gained in relative 

importance in 1947 as compared with 1946, although 

they had not regained their 1940 position. Cash 
sales decreased in importance after 1946, but they 
still represented 74 per cent of all sales as compared 
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with 64 per cent in 1940. Bad debt losses were well 

under prewar levels. —M. A. R. 

Measuring the walking load of nurses in service and 
in training, R. Rooks and M. E. Barnes. Hosp. 
Mat. 65, No. 5 (May 1948), pp. 70-74. 

With the use of an improved pedometer, the nurses 
in this study were found to be walking an average of 
5.46 miles every day in carrying out their regular 
duties. The walking load ranged from 2.4 to 9.4 
miles. Further study needs to be made of ways to 
reduce that distance and to make more effective use 
of hospital personnel.——M. A. R. 

Old age and survivors’ insurance and old age assist- 
ance in the South, EF. J. Eseruinc. Southern 
Econ. J. 15, No. 1 (July 1948), pp. 54-66. 
Kxelusion of agricultural workers, the self-em- 

ployed, employees of nonprofit organizations, and 

domestic servants from cove rage under the federal 
old age insurance program means that most of the 
workers in the agricultural, semi-industrialized states 
of the South are denied the benefits of this system. 
lor example, 78 per cent of the employees were not 
covered in Mississippi, as compared with 27 per cent 
in Connecticut. Also, the large number of shifts 
that workers in this section of the country make be- 
tween covered and uncovered jobs seriously affects 
their chance of building up substantial benefit rights. 
In the assistance program, the southern states do not 
benefit equally with other parts of the country be- 
cause they cannot take full advantage of the match- 
ing provisions of the law. In eight of the southern 
states, the average monthly payment per recipient 
in old age assistance for June 1946 was less than $20, 

as compared with $31 for the United States as a 

whole. Consideration might well be given to a pro- 

gram of variable assistance grants by the federal 
government so that the lower the per capita income of 

the state the larger the grant would be.—A. M. A. 

The lesson of guaranteed mortgage certificates, 
L. J. Posner. Harvard Bus. Rev. 26, No. 5 

(Sept. 1948), pp. 560-571. 

The large pool of savings in American families’ 
possession demands ready and secure investment. 
Such funds are needed for housing and realty de 
velopment. This history of guaranty companies in 
New York State during the ’20’s and ’30’s indicates 
the need for adequate legislation to protect the real 
estate investor against top-heavy mortgages in 
companies of this kind and likewise demonstrates 


A. M. A. 


the inherent strength of mortgage values. 
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Family Relations and Child 
Development 
Contributed by GertrubDE ki. CHITTENDEN 
lowa State Colle ge 


Analysis of a nondirective case with follow-up inter- 
views, A. L. Assum and 8. J. Levy. J. Abnormal 
& Soc. Psychol. 48, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 78-89. 
The data consist of an abridgment of 15 counseling 

interviews with a young woman graduate student 

and a follow-up interview a year later. The non- 
directive technique of counseling was used. Marked 
changes in the client’s attitude toward herself, to- 
ward herself and circumstances as interacting factors, 
and toward her problems in relation to her family 
were noted. The writers summarize the changes 
more specifically as (1) a greater acceptance of self, 

(2) diminished feelings of social inadequacy, (3) de- 

creased unproductive fantasy life, (4) greater self- 

assertion toward external circumstances, and (5) 

increased ability to cope with the inevitable prob- 

lems that an individual must face in life. These 
changes, noted in the first 15 counseling interviews, 

vere evident in increasingly adequate adjustment a 


veal later. 


Developmental records of 500 nursery school chil- 

dren, R. P. Kosuuk. J. Exptl. Educ. 16, No. 2 

Dec. 1947), pp. 134-148. 

This study was undertaken in an attempt to test 
the hypothesis that good nursery schools and child 
care centers strengthen family living. Develop- 
mental records of children enrolled in two nursery 
schools located in a crowded industrial community 
in California between December 1943 and December 
1946 were the data of the study. An interview with 
the mother just before her child entered school in- 
eluded the infancy experience; the child’s develop- 
mental history with emphasis on emotional experi- 
ence; the behavior problems the child presented to 
the parents, if any; the control methods used ; as well 
as the personal-social behavior traits which the 
parents valued and desired for the child. After en- 
trance, observational notes and semester reports were 
compiled by the teachers. 

Analysis of the records showed that the effects of 
attendance at the schools in terms of children’s re- 
ported adjustment at home and at school were pre- 
dominantly beneficial. Teachers’ ratings showed 
rood or excellent general progress, especially in emo- 
tional and social growth. Mothers reported siml- 


larly favorable changes. 
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The author makes the tentative conclusion that 
for the community studied the child care program for 
under-fives reduced tensions, lessened friction in the 
home and insecurity in non-home situations, and thus 
benefited the children and strengthened family living. 


Children’s attitudes toward homogeneous groupings, 
A. 5. Lucuins and EF. H. Lucuins. Pedagogical 
Seminary & J. Genetic Psychol. 72, First Half 
(March 1948), pp. 3-9. 

The subjects, 190 elementary school children, were 
interviewed on their attitude and that of their par- 
ents toward placement. in bright, average, and dull 
classes within the school. Most of the pupils, re- 
gardless of the classes they actually were in, preferred 
to be in the bright classification. A high percentage 
of each of the classes also said that their parents 
wanted them to be in the bright class rather than in 
the average Class. 

A high percentage of those in the bright class fre- 
quently would not play with and would not choose 
their best friends from the average class, while most 
of those in the lower two classes would choose play- 
mates from other classes and would select a best 
friend without regard to his classification. 

The writers state that in the schools used in the 
study there was evidence of an intellectual caste SVs- 
tem which may have been contributed to by the 


homogeneous grouping methods employed. 


Psychodrama in the home, R. Liprirr. Psycho- 

drama Monographs No. 22 (1947), p. 22. 

The author presents ten descriptive accounts of a 
mother’s use of psychodrama with her two preschool 
children in the home. Each psychodramatie period 
was about 30 minutes long and was concerned with 
dramatizing some incident from the real-life experi- 
ences of the children. Various roles were assumed 
by the mother and the five-year-old boy. The two- 
year-old girl participated relatively little. 

Psychodrama seemed effective in helping children 
overcome or greatly lessen a deep-set fear; overcome 
an emotional block of long duration; improve social 
behavior techniques; achieve understanding and ac- 
ceptance of physical abnormalities in other children ; 
meet daily frustrations in home, school, and neigh- 
borhood ; establish better sibling relationships ; in- 
crease kindness towards pets; increase understanding 
of news of the world; prepare for new experiences ; 
and increase spontaneity and creativity. 

The author believes that psychodrama has many 
possibilities for practical application in the home and 


family. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina W. Lams 


Texas Technological College 


The lysine, methionine and threonine content of 
meats, I. T. Greennut, R. J. Srrny, and C, A. 
E.vensemM. J. Nutrition 35, No. 6 (June 1948), 
pp. 689-701. 

Analyses were made on acid hydrolysates of the 
crude homogeneous meat samples. The average 
threonine content of 24 different skeletal muscle 
tissues was 4.4 per cent of the crude protein, while 
the lysine content was 8.1 per cent; and the methi- 
onine content was 2.3 per cent. No significant 
differences existed between the results obtained for 
muscle tissue proteins; but beef brain, kidney, and 
tongue were significantly lower in methionine, while 
beef brain, kidney, and liver were significantly 
lower in lysine. Studies on retention show that these 
amino acids are not lost or destroyed in meats dur- 


ing the cooking process. 


Effect on bacterial growth of various methods of 
cooling cooked foods, L. C. Buack and M. N. 
Leavis. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 5 (May 
1948), pp. 399-404. 

Refrigeration of raw and cooked foods has long 
been recognized as one of the most important fac- 
tors in food sanitation and in the prevention of food- 
borne disease caused by bacterial growth. Bacterial 
multiplication and chances for food poisoning are 
increased when food, particularly cooked food, is 
allowed to remain for any length of time at room 
temperature. The foods causing the greatest num- 
ber of food poisoning outbreaks in 1945, listed in 
decreasing order, were: cream filling in pastry, cake, 
and pies; poultry; hams; prepared lunch meats; 
ground meats; sliced meats; potato salad; and 
chicken broth. Soft custard, baked ham, stewed 
chicken, and chicken broth were the foods chosen to 
be studied. 

There was no evidence obtained to substantiate 
the statement that prompt refrigeration of cooked 
food will cause a ‘“‘sealing in” of the internal heat. 
The interior of food refrigerated while still hot cooled 
at a faster rate than the interior of food cooled to 
room temperature before refrigeration. Cooling of 
food to room temperature before refrigeration in- 
creased the time at which the internal temperature 
remained in the zone for bacterial growth. The 
chances for bacterial spoilage of foods are diminished, 
therefore, by prompt refrigeration of the foods after 
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cooking. In addition to the temperature difference 
between the food and the refrigerator, the rate of 
cooling of the interior of a food is affected by the con- 
duction of heat by a food, by the shape, size, amount 
of bone and connective tissue, specific gravity, and 
the amount and distribution of fat and water. 

Results indicate that foods should be refrigerated 
either immediately after cooking or after cooling 
from one-quarter to one-half hour at room tempera- 
ture. 


Thiamine and riboflavin content of raw and cooked 
dried apricots, F. C. McGuecken and V. R. 
GopparD. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 6 
(June 1948), pp. 510-513. 

Feeding experiments were conducted on 66 albino 
rats to determine the amount of thiamine in apricots. 
tiboflavin was determined microbiologically . 

The average value of thiamine in raw, sun-dried 
apricots was 192-2.7 micrograms. The conclusion 
is justified that adding soda instead of sugar to 
apricots in cooking had very little effect upon the 
thiamine content of the cooked fruit. A loss of 
about 18 per cent resulted from cooking the fruit. 
The average riboflavin content was found to be 217 
micrograms per LOO grams of fruit. The fruit cooked 
either with or without the addition of soda contained 
200 micrograms of riboflavin, with a loss of 8 per cent 
for the cooked fruit as compared with raw. The 
failure of soda to increase the cooking losses of either 
thiamine or riboflavin appears to be due to the 
shorter cooking period that is needed and also to the 
slight increases in alkalinity of the naturally acid 
fruit. 


The nutritive value of cereal proteins in human 
subjects, C. A. Kueruer and V. C. Myers. _//. 
Nutrition 35, No. 6 (June 1948), pp. 651-667. 
The conclusions reached by the authors of this 

article are as follows: (1) Rolled oats and exploded 

oat cereal, as sources of nitrogen, are equally well 
utilized by adult human subjects when they furnish 

55, 80, or 100 per cent of the total dietary nitrogen. 

(2) Both of these cereals, at this level of intake, fur- 

nish suboptimal amounts of lysine. (3) Both wheat 

flakes and exploded wheat are inferior to unprocessed 
whole wheat in the maintenance of nitrogen equilib- 
rium. The wheat flakes, however, are definitely 

better in this respect than the exploded wheat. (4) 

The nitrogen of the expanded corn cereal and corn 

flakes is practically identical with that of unproc- 

essed whole corn in its ability to maintain nitrogen 


equilibrium in the adult human. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Heten FE. McCuLLouGu 


University of Illinois 


What buildings are beautiful? J. HupNur. Archi- 
tectural Record 103, No. 5 (May 1948), pp. SS-94. 
Beauty is found in more than one aspect of build- 

ing. It is identified with technical skills involving 
the beauty of materials, craftsmanship, textures, 
colors, and ornaments. This is “The beauty en- 
tangled with our delight and surprise and wonder 
at man’s ingenuity and invention.” 

Another measure of beauty is that afforded by 
form, the relationship of all elements found in archi- 
tecture to make a _ satisfying whole. Buildings 
should be seen as a network of relationships in 
which steel and stone, mass and space, line, color, 
and light are brought together and fused, 

There is also the beauty that comes from the 
emotions that architecture evokes, originating in 
associations. This is the beauty of symbolism. 
The open hearth symbolizes home; an old church 
among ancient trees and tombstones awakens a 
sense of melancholy ; the Washington Monument ex- 
presses the character of Washington. 

Function, as expressed in building, is a form of 
beauty. ‘“‘Form follows function,” has become the 
keynote of modern architecture, in which a new 
eandor and freedom in the art of living together are 
expressed. Buildings are beautiful when they ex- 
press the change and growth of life around us. 

Another aspect of beauty is that which time builds 
into structures. Buildings of the past bring history 
to us, thereby enlarging our horizons and giving us 
reverence and awe for the ability of man to produce 
architecture which is permanent. 


Current trends in store design, M. Ketcuun, 
Jr. Architectural Record 103, No. 4 (April 1948), 
pp. 109-144. 

The most significant current trend in store design 
is decentralized shopping centers built for the drive- 
in trade. This includes the interrelated problems 
of the indoor and outdoor shopping street-—sales 
and services, advertising and display, pedestrian 
and auto traffic, walkways and parking spaces. 

Flexibility is the basic fundamental of store plan- 
ning. Evidences of this are: the organization of 
each floor for free-flow of horizontal trafic and for 
centralized vertical traffic; stock fixtures with inter- 
changeable parts and uses; open store fronts easily 
closed by window backgrounds; reduction to mini- 
mum of such structural elements as columns, floor 
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slabs, and shaftways; and finished floor surfaces, 
ceilings, and partitions built as knockdown units 
capable of many uses. Other important trends are 
more effective lighting and year-round air condi- 
tioning. 


Needed: Cleaner education, A. A. Noonn. Elec. 

Merchandising (May 15, 1948), p. 16. 

A recent time-study made by the Eureka Home 
Research Bureau under the supervision of Elaine 
Knowles Weaver reveals that women who own elec- 
trical vacuum equipment fail to make the best use 
of it from the standpoint of either time or amount of 
dirt removed. The study covered 4 four-week 
periods in 24 homes. In the first period, the co- 
operators used their own equipment and methods 
of cleaning. In the second period, Group I used 
a complete upright model and a complete tank-type 
model; Group IT used upright cleaners; and Group 
III, tank-type cleaners. No special instructions 
were given. In the third period, all women dis- 
carded equipment previously owned and used a com 
plete home cleaning system, but without sugges- 
tions for use. In the fourth period, with all possible 
cleaning done electrically, suggestions and demon- 
strations were given for use of the equipment. 

In the final period, the average time spent per 
woman per week dropped to 3 hours, 38 minutes as 
compared to 5 hours, 41 minutes in the first period, 
a reduction of 36 per cent. Seventy per cent of 
the time was used for electrical cleaning, compared 
with 24 per cent in the first period. The average 
of two hours, three minutes saved weekly was 
equivalent to about 13 eight-hour working days per 
year. The average amount of dirt removed in- 
creased from 9.78 ounces to 27.74 ounces or nearly 


three times as much. 


Safety for the household. Natl. Bur. Standards 

Circular 463 (1947), 191 pages. 

The purpose of this circular is to emphasize the 
seriousness of certain risks to life and property fre- 
quently occurring in or about the home, to give 
simple methods of care and caution against such 
hazards, and to stimulate interest in public measures 
directed toward safety for household and community. 
The subject is discussed in detail. The chapter on 
suggestions for safety precautions in building a home 
is particularly noteworthy. While written mainly 
for the average present-day household, the circular 
provides information that is also of value in the 
construction and safe operation of schools, hotels, 
hospitals, stores, warehouses, and _ industrial 


plants. 








Institution Administration 


Contributed by MarGuerire E. Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Five steps to effective institutional food buying, A. 
FRooMAN. Hotel Monthly 56. 
No. 662 (May 1948), pp. 23-25+. 
Step one in food buying is to find out what the 
What are the operations in 
In canning, the raw food 


food industry offers. 
commercial processing? 
undergoes cleansing, grading and sorting, blanching, 
peeling and coring, can filling, exhausting or pre- 
heating, sealing and heat-processing, and cooling. 
The buyer should know also what types, styles, 
varieties, and grades of food are processed ; the count 
per can, can sizes, net contents, drained weight, 
and quality tolerances; and the major producing 
areas and canning seasons of the products. 


No. 663 (June 1948), pp. 35-39. 

Step two in food buying is to determine what best 
fits your needs. This decision can be based on: 
1. Type and character of the institution 


2. Style of operation and system of service 

3. Classes of people served and catered to 

1. Local tastes and eating habits 

5. Purpose or occasion for which product is desired 
6. Intended use of product 


~] 


Portion cost 

After considering steps one and two, the buyer 
should compile written specifications covering his 
selections (step three). In doing this, he may get 
help from purveyors, food industry associations, 
can manufacturers, and the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. Specifications may not assure com- 
plete satisfaction with the products but do assure a 
minimum buying standard. Good specifications 
include complete descriptions of products ordered 
grade, variety, type, style, area of production, size, 
and packing medium. The number of units in a 
shipping case, fill, and kind of container should also 


be mentioned. 


No. 664 (July 1948), pp. 22-26. 

Step four in food buying is to work out a buying 
procedure and decide on a course of action. ‘There 
are two widely accepted purchasing methods. One 
is competitive formal or informal bid buying, with 
well-defined specifications. The other, open market 
buying, is used by 90 per cent of institutional 
buyers. Informal quotations are solicited from one 
or more convenient sources of supply, and the order 
is placed according to price, quality of product, and 


convenience of service. 
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Three other purchasing methods are recommended 
though not so widely used. Negotiated buying is 
a flexible means of purchasing products in seasonal, 
About 60 per 


cent of government buying for the armed services 


limited, or restricted production. 
and Lend Lease was of this type. In special “Blank 
Check” buying, open orders are placed with selected 
purveyors to ship certain products at prevailing 
prices for a restricted period or until receipt of a 
canceling order. “Blank Check” buying is es 
pecially good when there are food shortages. In 
“cost-plus” buying, orders are placed for specific 
products at purveyor’s cost plus a fixed fee for sery 
ices. 

Before adopting a buying procedure, conside 
management policies, conditions in your own insti 
tution, and market factors. 


The quality of service comes back to good adminis- 
tration, A. W. Eckert. Modern Hosp. 70, No. 
6 (June 1948), pp. 97-100. 

Because the influence of the dietetic department 
is felt in every other area of the hospital, a well 
qualified dietitian should be selected. 

This dietitian needs adequate support from the 
administrator in the form of full authority for her 
Follow 


up conferences and inspection rounds with the ad- 


department and clear organization plans. 


ministrator also help. 

Nursing service needs understanding of the ob 
jectives of the dietary department. All major 
problems of food service should be cleared at staff 
conferences. 

Relations between the dietitian and the medical 
staff can be improved by permitting the dietitian 
to present her point of view at monthly staff meet 
ings. Strict rules are needed to prevent doctors’ 


rounds at mealtimes. 


Five factors that affect the appetite appeal of food, 
A. Easton. Festaurant Moat. 62. No. 6 (June 
1948), pp. 40 41+. 

Color, shape, flavor, texture, and temperature 
of foods should be considered in planning menus 
Contrast in color, texture, and shape, with attrac 
tive garnishes, makes appealing plate combina- 
tions. 

Flavors may be classified into natural and man- 
made types. The best example of man-made flavor 
is the use of spices and herbs in French cooking. 
Kach menu needs some foods of definite flavor and 
some bland foods. As sour, salty, and bitter flavors 
increase the desire for more food, they are used in 


hors d’oeuvres. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Dororuy EHMKE 


University of Alabama 


Biological values of six partially-purified proteins, 
Ik. Ek. Hawrey, J. R. Murwin, B.S. Nasser, and 
T. A. Szymanski. J. Nutrition 36, No. 1 (July 
10, 1948), pp. 153-169. 

The biological values of proteins from casein, egg 
albumen, whole egg, wheat gluten, peanuts, and beef 
powder were determined. Normal men and women 
within the age range of 21 to 30 years served as sub- 
jects. 

Preceding the test per iods, the subjects were stand 
ardized by consuming a diet in which the protein of 
whole fresh egg was incorporated at a level of three 
to five per cent of the total calories. 

A basal diet plus the test protein was used for each 
experimental period. Synthetic vitamins were ad- 


ministered daily. 


The biological values for the SIX proteins were: 


cooked casein, 6S and 69; raw casein, 56; egg al- 
bumen, 91; powdered whole egg, 94; wheat gluten, 


12; peanut, 56; and beef powder, 67. 


The toxicity of flours treated with various ‘‘improv- 
ing’’ agents, J. L. Rapomski, G. Wooparp, and 
A. J. Lenman. J. Nutrition 36, No. 1 (July 10, 
1948), pp. 15-25. 

The term “improving agents” is used in the milling 
industry to designate chemicals added to flour for 
artificial ageing and/or bleaching. 

Young mongrel dogs were used for this study of 
the toxicity of flours treated with agene, chlorine 
dioxide, chlorine oxides of nitrogen, benzoy! peroxide, 
and potassium bromate. Only agene-treated flour 
produced toxic symptoms. 

Standard baking procedure, as used in preparation 
of bread, did not diminish the toxicity of agene- 
treated flour. 

Rabbits and cats were also found to be susceptible 
to agene-treated gluten, while rats, monkeys, and 
guinea pigs were resistant in so far as the production 


of gross symptoms was concerned. 


B vitamin requirements with advancing age, ©. A. 
Minis. Am. J. Physiol. 1538, No. 1 (April 1, 
1948), pp. 31-34. 

Righty male rats were followed from weaning time 
to old age with periodic testing for their requirement 
of the B vitamins, riboflavin, pyridoxine, panto- 
thenic acid, choline, and thiamine, needed for optimal 


growth. 
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Forty of the rats were tested in a room under 
tropically moist conditions; the other forty were 
tested under temperately cool conditions. 

As the rats advanced in age, there was no signifi- 
cant change in the requirement for pyridoxine, 
choline, pantothenic acid, or riboflavin. There was 
also no appreciable difference between the rats kept 
in tropically moist warmth and in temperate cool 
hess. 

Rats tested at 245 months of age showed that, for 
optimal response in old age, they require about 2} 
times as much thiamine per kilo of food mixture as 


is needed for best growth of weanlings. 


The biological value of a meat hydrolysate in the in- 
fant, A. A. ALBANEsE, L. E. Hort, Jr., V. I. 
Davis, S. E. SnypDerMAN, M. Leryn, and FE. M. 
SMETAK. J. Nutrition 36, No. 1 (July 10, 1948 
pp. 133-138. 

The nutritional quality of a synthetic milk diet, in 
Which an enzymatic digest of beef muscle was the 
principal source of nitrogen, was compared with that 
of an evaporated milk formula. Five normal male 
infants were used for testing the diets for four con 
secutive seven-day periods. 

The nitrogen retention and body weight gains in- 
duced by both diets indicated that the two diets were 
of equal nutritional quality. Total plasma protein 
levels furnished further evidence of the comparable 
biological value of the two diets. 

Throughout the test period, no significant changes 
were observed in the albumin-globulin ratios or the 
hemoglobin concentration of the blood. 


Ascorbic acid and thiamine content of frozen summer 
squash, I°. A. Ler, W. T. Tapiey, and J. Wurr- 
COMBE. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 7 (July 
1948), pp. 595-597. 

Three sizes—small, medium, and large—of two 

‘Yankee Hybrid and 


Zucchini—were investigated. Ascorbic acid, thia- 


varieties of summer squash 


mine, and total solids were determined in raw and 
blanched samples and in blanched samples after six 
months’ storage at —6°F 

Analyses of the three sizes of squash of both vari- 
eties showed that the ascorbic acid content was 
higher in the small squash and decreased as size in- 
creased. Although not so pronounced, the same 
trend appeared for thiamine. 

Both varieties showed rather high losses of ascorbic 
acid, 35 per cent to 75 per cent, as a result of the 
combined operations of blanching and storing. The 
losses of thiamine during the same operation 
amounted to approximately 30 per cent. 
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Social Welfare and 
Publie Health 


Contributed by Myrrie H. Bascook, 
I’RANCES Coes, Evotse L. Keckerornu, 
and MarrHa PorGieTEeR 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Some of the problems in the education of rheumatic 
children, J. Levirr, MD, and L. Taran, MD. 
J. Pediat. 33, No. 5 (May 1948), pp. 553-558. 

A study of an unselected group of 310 children 
at the Children’s Cardiac Clinic at Kings County 
Hospital illustrates the problem of education of 
rheumatic children. Nine out of every ten among 
the group had quiescent rheumatic disease and aver- 
age scholastic ability; over half attended grades 
below their age levels because of loss of instruction 
during illness; three out of five presented problems 
of maladjustment; some showed severe behavior 
problems resulting from inadequate attention to 
their education.—M. H. B. 

Susceptibility to typhus of rats on deficient diets, 
F. K. Frrazparrick. Am. J. Public Health 38, 
No. 5 (May 1948), pp. 676-681. 

Death rate from epidemic typhus is higher among 
malnourished people. Rats were fed diets com- 
parable to those eaten in various parts of the world ; 
deviations from normal diet included reducing the 
protein and vitamin intake, restricting individual 
vitamins of the B group, and comparing a natural 
and synthetic diet. Diets deficient in thiamine, 
riboflavin, or pantothenic acid increased suscep- 
tibility of rats to typhus. Rats fed a natural diet 
had more resistance than those eating synthetic 
foods.—E. L. K. 


Public assistance as a community resource, J. \. 
Horry. Public Health Nursing 40, No. 7 (July 
1948), pp. 338-342. 

The term “public assistance’ is used to define 
programs of financial aid provided for under the 
Social Security Act of 1935. Today all the states 
administer programs for old-age assistance; every 
state except Nevada has a federally aided program 
for aid to dependent children. 

About 3,400,000 persons receive public assistance. 
In January 1948, the average old-age assistance 
payment was $37.57. Payments for children aver- 
aged $63.65 per family ; 12 states averaged less than 
$40 per family.—F. C. 
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DDT toxicity, C. Deeperer, MD. Med. Record 

161, No. 4 (April 1948), pp. 216-220. 

DDT can enter the body by way of the digestive 
tract, the lungs, or the skin. Symptoms of DDT 
poisoning have followed the ingestion of various 
fruits and vegetables, canned foods, and cereal 
products. In Puerto Rico, where sugar cane was 
sprayed with DDT and the cane tops fed to cattle, 
the DDT was concentrated in the cream and butter 
in toxic levels. Several cases of DDT poisoning are 
described, and the pathology is given.—-M. P. 


Simple goiter in Columbia, H. Parra. Am. J. 
Public Health 38, No. 6 (June 1948), pp. 820-824. 
Simple goiter has long been a public health prob 

lem in Columbia. The nutrition department of 

the SCISP conducted a study to discover the in- 
cidence, causes, and preventive measures of simple 
goiter and investigate the manufacture of ar- 
tificially iodized salt. Of 140,000 school children 
examined, 563 per cent had goiters. Artificial iodi- 
zation of salt in the proportion of 4 mg of iodine for 
each 100 g salt was recommended.——E. L. K. 


Cumulative effect of alpha tocopherol on the insulin 
requirements in diabetes mellitus, A. VoGELSANG, 
MD. Med. Record 161, No. 6-7 (June—July 
1948), pp. 363-365. 

Among 1500 patients treated by the author with 
alpha tocopherol, a number were diabetic previous 
to this therapy. After 8 to 12 months of the 
tocopherol therapy (200 to 400 mg per day) 12 to 
15 of the diabetics were able to stop insulin treat- 
ment altogether. All these patients were over 48 
years old. Five cases are presented in detail. —M 4P 
A modern approach to psychoanalysis, N. Viner, 

MD. Can. Med. Assoc. J. 59, No. 1 (July 1948), 

pp. 36-48. 

The mental mechanism of neuroses is described 
as external and internal conflict, inability to adjust 
to reality, regression to infantile ways, defensive 
symptom formation, and escape from danger by 
means of a compromise reaction. The essense of 
psychoanalysis, according to Dr. Viner, is this: 
The analyst implies by question or statement an 
offensive idea from which the patient shrinks con 
sciously or unconsciously, thus revealing his true 
feelings. In tracing ailments to their sources, it 
is not always necessaary to lay open all the “‘layers”’ 
of the patient’s life back to the period of infancy. 
Probing to the limits of conscious knowledge may 
provide the factor or factors buried in the uncon- 
scious.—M. H. B. 
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Fextiles and Clothing 
Contributed by MAarsgorre RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


New compounds raise mothproofing standards, J. B. 
BittarD. Rayon Textile Monthly 29, No. 7 (July 
1948), pp. 82-85. 

One of the newest processes for mothproofing is 
Boconize, a product developed after 12 years of labo- 
ratory research. It provides unusual durability, 
giving effective protection for woolens after both 
washing and dry cleaning. In numerous tests, 
Boconize has kept wool fabric uninjured by larvae 
even after 5 washings and 25 dry cleanings. Bo- 
conize has no undesirable effects on the fabric, nei- 
ther leaving residue nor altering the hand. It con- 
tains no toxic compounds and is harmless to the skin 
of the wearer or user of treated materials. Boconize 
does not kill the moth nor its wool-eating larvae but 
protects by making the fabric unpalatable. 

Oddly enough, although with such compounds as 
this the United States is taking scientific leadership 
in the development of chemicals to protect woolens 
against moth damage (estimated to cost American 
housewives in the neighborhood of $70,000,000 a 
year), this country is far behind other countries in 
the actual use of mothproofing chemicals in mill 
processing of fabrics. Sweden, for example, sees ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of its woolens treated to pre- 
vent moth damage before the fabric leaves the textile 


mill. 


Contribution to the problem of atmospheric fading, 
i. Mem. Rayon Textile Monthly 29, No. 5 
May 1948), pp. 81-83. 

CGias fading, better called nitric fading, is caused 
by traces of nitric oxide in the atmosphere. The 
fading of acetate dyestuffs must be attributed to the 
physical surface property of the acetate, which has 
the characteristic of concentrating the nitric oxide 
on its surface by absorption or other means. The 
fading may be counteracted by changing the physical 
surface properties of the acetate yarn. For the pres- 
ent, the only practical and quite satisfactory solution 
of the problem is the use of anti-fume finishes, which 
are effective even though they are not well under- 
stood. 

Knit goods shrinker ready in nine months. 7'exti/: 
World 98, No. 7 (July 1948), p. 150. 

The commercial Redman shrinking machine, as 
announced by Proctor and Schwartz, Philadelphia, 
at the annual meeting of the Underwear Institute, 
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June 11, involves use of a novel “basket conveyor” 
for the shrinkage-dryer section. This conveyor 
passes through a housing and is subjected to hot air 
blown both from above and below. The fabric vir- 
tually floats on air and is rapidly dried in a relaxed 
state. A trade-mark registration covering the word 
“Redmanized” has been obtained. Experiments 
leading to the commercial-type Redman shrinking 
machine and covering a wide variety of knitted fab- 
rics indicate that potential shrinkage of these mate- 
rials runs from 6 per cent to over 14.5 per cent, while 
the residual shrinkage left after Redmanizing ran 
from 0.5 of 1 per cent to 6.5 per cent. Actually 
residual shrinkage of over 5 per cent was exceptional 
and was encountered only in the early experiments. 
It is said that Proctor and Schwartz expect to have 
the first commercial machine ready for delivery in 
nine months. 

Wrinkle resistant finish for cottons. Textile Ind. 

112, No. 6 (June 1948), p. 157. 

A wrinkle-resistant finish which can be success- 
fully applied to all types of cotton with little or no 
loss of tensile strength was recently announced by 
American Cyanamid Company’s Textile Resin De- 
partment, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
that seersucker, when treated with this finish, remains 


It is claimed 
fresh after several wearings. The new finish, called 
“Superset,”’ also controls shrinkage to 2 per cent or 
under, according to the announcement. Among 
fabrics successfully made wrinkle resistant and sta- 
bilized to give shrinkage control are: ginghams, 
piqués, jeans, chambrays, prints, seersuckers, cords, 
twills, drills, denims, corduroys, and coverts. The 
finish is highly durable, remaining effective after 
many severe test washings. Another characteristic 
is that treated fabrics can be dry-cleaned satisfac- 


torily. 


Will standardize women’s nylon hosiery. /ayon 
Textile Monthly 29, No. 5 (May 1948), p. 70. 
Hugo Hemmerich, Berkshire Knitting Mills, 

Reading, Pennsylvania, representing the National 

Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, has been ap- 

pointed chairman of a newly organized committee 

to develop standards for women’s nylon hosiery, 
under the procedure of the American Standards As- 
sociation. The National Association of Hosiery 

Manufacturers is sponsoring the work of the commit- 

tee. Representatives of manufacturer, distributor, 

and consumer groups are members of the committee, 
which held its organization meeting March 10. The 

American Home Economics Association was among 

the organizations represented. 
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Miriam Birdseye. On August 28, Miriam Birds- 
eye, a charter member of the AHEA, died at her 
home, ‘Afterglow,’ in Carmel, California. The 
first specialist in foods and nutrition in the Exten- 
sion Service of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Miss Birdseye retired in 1946 after 30 years of service 
and had since made her home in California. Her 
widely known interest in the growing of herbs and 
their use in cookery continued to prove an absorbing 
one after her retirement. A memorial service for 
her was held at the 8S. H. Hines Funeral Home in 
Washington, D. C., on September 10. 

Home Economists Honored. Alice Ravenhill of 
Victoria, British Columbia, honorary member of 
the AHEA, was awarded in absentia the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science on June 15 by the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia at a special congregation, 
during the three-day meeting of the Royal Society 
of Canada in Vancouver, at which four persons were 
awarded honorary degrees. This honor was paid 
Dr. Ravenhill for her pioneer home economics work 
in Great Britain, Canada, and the United States 
and for her service as founder of the Society for the 
Furtherance of British Columbia Indians’ Arts and 
Crafts. 

Emma H. Gunther, former professor of household 
administration at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and one of the first women to serve as an 
exchange professor at Lingnan University, Ginling 
College, and Yenching University in China, was 
honored by her alma mater, Fredonia Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York, on June 12 with the 
Alumni Award of Merit for 1948 for her life service 
in promoting international understanding and good 
will. In addition to her travels in China and Japan, 
Miss Gunther traveled in Russia, the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. She 
served as American representative to the Interna- 
tional Council of University Women in Madrid, 
Spain. 

Belle Lowe was one of two Iowa State College 
faculty members honored on June 21 by the Iowa 
State College Alumni Association with the award of 
a citation “in recognition of long, outstanding, and 
inspiring service to the College.’”’ The presentation 
was made at the Alumni banquet. In January 1948, 
Miss Lowe was the recipient of the $500 Christie 


award for the greatest contribution to research in 


the past 10 years in nutritive properties of eggs. 

International Congress of Home Economics 
The Seventh International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, from 
August 22 to 27, 1949. See page 531 for further 
details. 

School Food Service Association. ‘The 1948 con- 
ference of the Association will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Michigan, on November 18, 19, 
and 20. 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska. Katharine Duroe, who re- 
cently returned from an assignment overseas with 
UNRRA, has joined the staff as assistant professor 
of home economics. She is a Cornell graduate who 
received her MS in 1944. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe. Rowan [lliff 
was one of the leaders for the August conference of 
home economics teachers in Kansas. 

University of Arizona. Dorothy Cowan, a senior 
home economics education student, spent the sum- 
mer working as assistant home demonstration agent 
in Graham and Greenlee Counties. She guided the 
summer work of sixteen 4-H clubs. 

State Department of Education. Isabella Me 
Questen, formerly state co-ordinator of homemak- 
ing education, is now an assistant professor of home 
economics education at Oregon State College. 

Freda Wilson became assistant state supervisor 
of home economics on August 1. 

Mrs. Eva Scully, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, was the leader at the August conference 
for homemaking teachers in Montana. 

State Department of Health. Martha C. Pollard, 
formerly assistant professor of home economies at 
the University of Toledo, is now nutrition con- 
sultant for the Department. 

Phoenix. Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, director 
of home economics at Phoenix Union High School, 
taught at the University of Minnesota during the 
summer session and in August led the state con- 
ference for homemaking teachers in Washington. 

Mrs. Gladys Funk, homemaking teacher at 
Phoenix Union High School, taught at Arizona State 


( ‘ollege at Tempe during the second summer session. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. a, 
Section. Section members met at Lake Merritt 
Hotel, Oakland, on October 9 for a talk on ‘“‘Home 
Kconomics—Futuramic” by Rex Turner, assistant 
superintendent of the Oakland public schools. 
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San Diego Section. ‘The seetion’s program of work 
for 1948—49 will include a career day to help in the 
recruiting of women for the home economics pro- 
fession; a ‘Consumer Speaks’ program, with an 
invitation to PTA and AAUW members to promote 
public relations; and a rummage sale to raise funds 
for the Permanent Headquarters Fund of the AHEA. 

Southern Section. At the first fall meeting, the 
remodelled Junior High School rooms in Pasadena 
were visited by members and administrators. 

Chico State College. Florence B. Ritchie served 
as chairman of the advisory committee of the Calli- 
fornia Vocational Association when it met in San 
Luis Obispo on October 22 and 23. “General 
Kducation and the Vocational Program’’ was the 
theme of the panel discussion, and Marsdon A. Sher- 
man of Chico State College was the keynote speaker. 

Margaret Adeline Coleman of Wichita, Kansas, 
has succeeded Patricia Murtaugh, now home econ- 
omist for the Hale Brothers stores, San Francisco. 

University of California at Berkeley. Under 
\gnes Fav Morgan’s direction, research on the nutri- 
tional status of elderly people of San Mateo County 
has been started. This work is part of the regional 
co-operative project: supported by federal funds. 

ive W. 


management staff. Lotte Arnich is a new member 


Straight has joined the institutional 


of the nutrition laboratory staff. 

\ six-week training program in family life, health, 
and social relations was conducted this summer at 
the University under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity, the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco, 
and the Grant Foundation in New York City. 
Ralph Eckert of the California State Department of 
Iducation was the director, assisted by Henry Bow- 
man of Stephens College. 

University of California at Los Angeles. The 
first week in September the home economics depart- 
ment was hostess to the Clothing, Textiles, and Re- 
lated Art Conference for the Western Region. 
CONNECTICUT 

University of Connecticut. Hdith Sunderlin, as- 
sociate professor of child development at Lowa State 
(‘ollege, taught an advanced and graduate course 
in Child Development at the University from June 
28 to July 16. 

Lois Carolyn Black, °46, finished her dietetic in- 
ternship at Ohio State University Hospital last 
fall and was awarded the Master of Science degree 
at Ohio State University in December 1947. She is 
now a dietitian at Germantown Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. 

The honorary home economics society at the 
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University, Eta Epsilon Eta, has been awarded 
membership in Phi Upsilon Omicron. The chapter 
was installed in May. 

State Department of Education. Ruth Cowles, 
assistant supervisor of home economics education, 
taught the course Problems in the Teaching of Home 
Kconomics, designed primarily for home economics 
teachers, at the University of Connecticut from July 
1S to August 7. 

Hartford. Gladys Laird resigned on September | 
as nutritionist with the Connecticut Dairy and Food 
Council after four years of service. 

Ruth Sudarsky, formerly nutrition instructor at 
St. Francis Hospital, was married to Isadore Wort 
man on August 29. 

New Haven. Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes resigned as 
nutrition director for the American Red Cross to 
teach homemaking in the city school system. 

Mrs. Alice M. Hine, former teacher at the Fair 
Haven Junior High School, has been appointed city 
supervisor of home economics. 

Marguerite Kirby, formerly Mary Lane of Swift 
and Company, Chicago, has accepted the position 
of home economist with Sperry and Barnes. 

Marian Kerin joined the staff of the Connecticut 
Dairy and Food Council on September 1. She is 
in charge of the New Haven office. 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware. Mrs. Nell Howery Grif 
fin has been appointed assistant professor of home 
management to succeed Muriel Starr, who has ac- 
cepted an appointment in the home management 
department of The Pennsylvania State College. 
Mrs. Griffin has been an assistant professor in the 
department of effective living in the Basie College 
at Michigan State College since 1946. 

Extension Service. Margaret Webb, a 1948 home 
economics graduate of the University of Delaware, 
has been appointed 4-H club agent in Kent County, 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. ‘I amily 
Life’’ will be the theme of the Association’s meeting 
in Tallahassee on November 12 and 13. 

Extension Service. The annual meeting of the 
Florida Women’s Council of Home Demonstration 
Work was held at the University of Florida in 
GainesvilleinJuly. Representatives from 45 Florida 
counties attended the leadership and program plan- 
ning meeting. Emphasis was given to the progress 
report on rural family health. 
selected to attend the National Council meeting in 
Oklahoma in October. 


Delegates were 
= 








or 
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Camps for Florida 4-H girls were held at the 
three regional camp sites. During the camping 
season at Camp McQuarrie in the Ocala National 
Forest 358 rural 4-H girls and boys learned to swim. 

The annual conference for Florida agricultural 
extension agents was held at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville from October 4 to 8. 


HAWAII 

University of Hawaii. 
Hawaiian branch of the American Home Economics 
Association, a meeting of interested home economists 
was called at the University by Erma Meeks, di- 
rector of the home service department of the Hawa- 
Faye Jones, visiting pro- 


In an effort to organize a 
5 


lian Electric Company. 
fessor of home economics education from the 
University of Arizona, told what the Association 
means to her. She suggested ways of interesting 
young home economists and those on other islands. 

New staff members are: Jeanette Owens from the 
Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Klaine Vrieze Shudlick from Kamehameha School 
for Girls, Honolulu, as assistant food supervisors 
and instructors in institution management; Helen 
I. Douty, formerly of Cornell University, as in- 
structor in clothing and textiles; and Alice J. Gunn, 
formerly of Ohio State University, as instructor in 
nutrition. 

Mrs. Eunice Hendrickson Hoover has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in education and will supervise the 
fifth-year teacher-interns at Waipahu High and 
Intermediate School. 

For the first time, this year senior students will 
occupy a home management house on the campus. 

Virginia Phillips spent two weeks in August on 
Guam and Truk and visited other nearby islands 
with the Advisory Committee on Education for the 
Trust Territories. 

A University High School is being established on 
the campus in connection with the College of Educa- 
tion. At present, one cadet student teacher is 
assigned to teach the one class in homemaking. 

During the summer, Mrs. Mary Bartow taught 
an adult education class in meal planning and prep- 
aration to men and women of Oriental ancestry. 

Agricultural Experiment Station. Helen Denning 
from the University of California is now assistant 
in nutrition. 

Extension Service. New staff members include 
Mrs. Mary Kennedy, a University of Missouri 
graduate, who is assistant home demonstration agent 
~on Maui; and Colleen Collins, a Washington State 
College graduate, who is assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in West Maui. 

Kamehameha School for Girls. Helen Voorhis, 
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an Ohio State University graduate, has been ap 
pointed director of the senior home management 


cottage. 


IDAHO 


Idaho State College. Alberta Hill has joined the 
home economics staff and will be in charge of home 
economics education. A native Idahoan, she was 
assistant teacher-trainer at North Dakota State 
College last year. 

University of Idaho. 
Lowell Textile Institute in Massachusetts conducted 
a Textile Institute and taught the course The Tex- 


Dean Simon Williams of the 


tile Industry during the summer session. 

State Teachers Conference. The Annual State 
Conference for Homemaking Teachers was held in 
Sun Valley from August 9 to 13. Special emphasis 
was given to “The Place of Guidance in the Home- 
making Program’ and to “New Techniques in 
Clothing Construction.”” Leadership was given by 
Mrs. Justine O'Reilly of Purdue University and 
Klsine Nielsen of the University of Idaho. Other 
phases of work included “Space and Equipment for 
Homemaking Departments” and “Visual Aids.” 


ILLINOIS 
Illinois Home Economics Association. Chicago 


Home Economists in Business. The Chicago 
HEIB’s sponsored a Workshop in Home Economics 
Writing from September 20 to 25 conducted by 
Genevieve Callahan and Lou Richardson of San 
Francisco. The meetings were planned for home 
economists who write, talk, or plan consumer work. 
Some of the material covered included home eco 
nomics writing; preparation of booklets, leaflets, 
and bulletins; speech; program and demonstration 
planning; food photography; radio script writing; 
and editing of home economics material. 

First speaker of the year for the Chicago HEIB 
group was Nathaniel Leverone, chairman of the 
Board of the Automatic Canteen Company. His 
subject was “Understanding.” 

MacMurray College. Caroline 
joined the home economics staff to succeed Kathe- 
rine Rausch Hellerberg, who resigned. A graduate 
of lowa State College, Miss Furrow has her master’s 


lurrow has 


degree from Michigan State College. 

University of Chicago. Mrs. Thelma Porter has 
been elected president of the Chicago Nutrition 
Association for the coming year. 

Lydia J. Roberts is in Chicago preparing for pub- 
lication her study of “Patterns of Living of Puerto 
Rican Families.”’ 

Helen L. Koch is a member of the second group of 
University of Chicago professors to teach at the 
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University of Frankfort. She sailed from New York 
on the Queen Elizabeth on October 8 and will 
conduct courses in Child Psychology during the 
winter term, October 15 to February 28. 

University of Illinois. Irs. Kathryn Van Aken 
Burns, state leader of home economics extension 
work, is acting head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University. Janice Smith, director of 
the foods and nutrition division, is in charge of the 
graduate work in home economics. 

Teachers Conference. 


beginning teachers and those who were to teach 


A two-day conference for 


vocational homemaking in Illinois for the first time 
this year was held on August 23 and 24 at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, with 125 in attendance. 

Nutrition Conference. ‘The Illinois State Nutri 
tion Committee has scheduled the Fall Nutrition 
Conference for December 3 and 4 in Springfield. 
More than twenty state and county groups are 
represented on the committee. Outstanding speak 
ers have been scheduled, and anyone interested in 
nutrition work and nutrition problems is invited to 
attend. 

Extension Service. With the organization of 
Gallatin County, 99 of the 102 counties in Illinois 
now are organized for home economics extension 
work. The remaining three counties Hamilton, 
Johnson, and (Calhoun have several home eco- 
nomics groups affiliated with adjoining counties. 
However, all three counties are working for organiza- 
tions of their own 

More than 1200 4-H club girls participated in the 
junior department of the Illinois State Fair this 
fall. (‘lasses were held daily for those interested 
in demonstration work, good grooming, clothing 
design and construction, and clothing selection. 
Outstanding girls selected at the county level 
gave demonstrations and modeled garments they 
had made. Girls from LOO of the 102 counties sent 
garments for the clothing exhibit 

State Fair Demonstrations. 
making pupils gave demonstrations at the Illinois 


High school home 


State Fair from August 13 to 22. 


Usually four dif 
ferent schools gave demonstrations in four booths 
each day. Some of the demonstrations were on 
frozen foods, baking, table settings, textile painting, 
eare of children, pattern fitting, making different 
kinds of buttonholes, and designing. 

FHA Training Camp. Four hundred Future 
Homemaker of America delegates, one from each 
chapter, attended the FHA leadership training camp 
at Lake Bloomington, Illinois, from August 23° to 
28. Four high school girls who had done outstand 
ing work in the FHA program received SLOO schol- 


arships. These girls will major in home economics 
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in a recognized four-year college or university in 


Illinois. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. The second annual 
workshop for state and district officers of FHA wa 
held at the College from July 19 to 21. 
bership in the Indiana organization has doubled 


The mem 


during the past year. 

A conference for home economics teachers in the 
northeast and central districts was held on the cam 
pus on August 16, 17, and 18. 

Jean Failing of Cornell University taught a gradu 
ate course in evaluation in home economics during 
Florence Wagner of Miami 


University taught a graduate course in consume! 


the first summer term. 


problems during the second summer term 

Indiana State Teachers College. ©n August |. 
Mrs. Bonnie Barrick assumed her new cuties as 
district supervisor of home economics for the south 
west section of Indiana. For the past four years 
she has been in the home economics department at 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Indiana University. Alta L. 
instructor in institutional administration at The 


Hummel, formerly 


Pennsylvania State College, where she received BS 
and MS degrees in institutional administration, has 
been made food manager of the Indiana Union at 
the University. 

Purdue University. A Workshop in Nutrition 
Kducation was conducted co-operatively in June 
hy the School of Home Economics and the civision 
of education and applied psychology with the as 
sistance of Educational Services of General Mills, 
Inc. Celia Schuck, Marie Nagovsky, and Muriel 
(;. MeFarland served as staff members, and Mrs. 
Alice Smith of the State Department of Health in 
Michigan was visiting consultant. 

Thirty-two home economics and agriculture 
teachers participated in a three-week curriculum 
workshop from July 6 to 27 under the direction of 
Muriel G. MeFarland and B. C Harold 
Alberty of Ohio State University and Ralph W. 


Lawson. 


Tyler of the University of Chicago served as con 
sultants. 

Mrs. Justine B. 0’ Reilly taught home economics 
education courses at Oregon State College from June 
14 to July 24. 

The summer conference for home economics 
teachers of the northwest section of Indiana, called 
by the State Department of Public Instruction, was 
held at the University from August 16 to 18. Marie 
Nagovsky, district supervisor of home economics 


education, was in charge of the conference, which 
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was attended by 110 teachers. Speakers included 
Ruth Schooler, Hortense Hurst, Mrs. Maryanna 
Kirwin, Mrs. Anne Teter, and Mrs. Julia A. Walter. 


IOWA 


Annual Teachers Conference. Lowa home eco- 
nomics teachers met at lowa State College from 
August 16 to 20 for their seventeenth annual! con- 
ference conducted by the Iowa State Board for 
Vocational Education in co-operation with the 
College and the Iowa Home Economics Teachers 
Association. 

Speakers included Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted 
(Betty Crocker) of General Mills, Minneapolis, who 
discussed “The Home Economics Teacher and Her 
Public Relations,” and Luella Canterbury, psy- 
chologist and lecturer of Chicago, Illinois, whose 
subject was “Adventures in Self Discovery.” The 
topics “So You Sew,” “Enriching Your Homemaking 
Program,’ and ‘‘New Views in Foods” were consid- 
ered on the various days of the conference. 

Cornell College. Bernice Brady of Hedrick, 
Iowa, is the new head of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Upper Iowa University. The home economics 
department was redecorated during the summer, and 
several articles of new equipment were added. 

William Penn College. A group of former home 
economics club members, together with homemakers 
who were formerly majors in home economics, have 
formed a Mahaska County Home Economics Club. 


KANSAS 

Kansas State College. New staff members in 
the School of Home Economics this fall include Mrs. 
Ada May Ridgeway, instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion, to succeed Ella Jane Meiller, resigned; Leota 
S. Evans, Martha E. White, and Thelma F. Long in 
the department of clothing and textiles ; and Jacque- 
line Bowen in the department of child welfare and 
euthenics to replace Mrs. Eleanor Tietze, resigned. 

Florence McKinney has been appointed acting 
head of the department of household economics to 
replace Josephine Kremer, who resigned to become 
professor of economic and social studies relating to 
the home at the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. 

Mary Smull, professor of institutional manage- 
ment, has returned from her sabbatical year spent 
at Cornell and Columbia Universities. 

Iva Mullen, assistant professor in foods and nutri- 
tion, is spending her sabbatical leave in Brazil as 


an adviser in home economics courses at Colegio 
Americano in Porto Alegre. 
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Mrs. Coral Aldous also has been granted sabbatical 
leave. 

Klsie Lee Miller, assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition, taught in the summer session at North- 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Of the three new home management units con- 
structed on the campus this year, Ellen H. Richards 
Lodge was ready for occupancy at the beginning of 
the fall semester and the duplex was ready the mid- 
dle of October. 

University of Kansas. Dr. Robert G. 
has resigned from the staff of the Merrill-Palmer 


Foster 


School after 15 years’ service to become a research 
candidate in the Topeka Institute for Psycho- 
analysis and professor of sociology and home eco- 
nomics at the University. His tenure in Lawrence 
began September 1. 

State Board of Vocational Education. Hazel Buck, 
formerly supervisor of home economicsat ¢ ‘herryvale, 
has succeeded Mrs. Esther Lee Brown as assistant 
supervisor of vocational homemaking and sponsor of 
the Kansas Future Homemakers of America. Mrs 
Brown will teach at the University of Wyoming, 


where her husband is studying. 


MAINE 

University of Maine. 
as head of the department of home economics. 
Dr. Louise A. Stedman is her successor. 

Katherine Miles, in charge of the nursery school, 
has been promoted from associate to full professor. 

Ksther Martin, who completed work for her mas 
ter’s degree in June at The Pennsylvania State Col 


Pearl S. Greene has retired 


lege, has been appointed instructor in home eco- 
nomics in charge of the home management house. 

Members of the faculty attending summer school 
were Mary Billings at Cornell University and Mrs. 
Fern Witham at Columbia University. 

Extension Service. Katherine Miles of the Uni- 
versity of Maine was loaned to the Extension Service 
during the summer months to hold a series of “Know 
Your Child Meetings” throughout Maine. 

Muriel Watkins, a graduate of Boston University, 
became assistant agent for southern Aroostook 
County on August 1. 

June Williams, a graduate of the University of 
Maine with a BS from Columbia University and with 
teaching experience in Maine and New Jersey, be- 
came home demonstration agent in Kennebec 
County on August 1. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. ‘lhe 
fall luncheon meeting of the Association was held 
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on October 8 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel during 
the Maryland State Teachers’ Association Conven- 
tion. Mary IL. Barber of the Kellogg Company 
spoke on “Publicizing the Home Economics Pro- 
Onica Prall of Hood College, president 
A special display of 


fession.”” 
of the Association, presided. 
Maryland Cooking (the Association’s cookbook ) in 
a window in the main building of the city library 
attracted the attention of the convention delegates. 
The book is proving very popular. 

Hood College. Roberta L. Cunningham, for- 
merly of Cornell University, has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of home eco- 
nomics, and Mrs. Noel Gross, who formerly served 
on the staffs of Oregon State College, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Iowa Extension 
Service, has been appointed part-time instructor. 

University of Maryland. Kdna Meshke, associ- 
ate professor of home economics education for the 
past two years, has accepted the position of director 
of the home economics department at the University 
of California at Santa Barbara. 

State Department of Education. irs. Anormallee 
Way has been appointed part-time home economics 
supervisor in Washington County. 

A School Lunch Training Institute was held in 
Cumberland for the 100 school lunch workers and 
managers of Allegany County on August 26 and 27. 
The program included a demonstration of the proper 
preparation of meats by Isabelle N. Peterson, execu- 
tive dietitian for Swift and Company, Chicago. 
Also participating in the conference were Mrs. 
Gertrude N. 
lunches, and Mrs. Gladys Eaton, county supervisor. 

A similar School Lunch Conference was held for 


Bowie, state supervisor of school 


the Anne Arundel County managers and workers on 
September | and 3 in Annapolis. 

Ruth S. MaecVean has been appointed full-time 
school lunch supervisor in Frederick County. She 
formerly taught home economics at Ellicott City 
High School and supervised the school lunch program 
in Howard County. 

Baltimore. Nellie 5. Buckey, for the past two 
years supervisor of home economics in Connecticut, 
became supervisor of home economics education in 
Baltimore on September 1. Her duties will include 
the supervision of all types of home economics 
classes, With special attention to classes in special 
areas of education where there is a need for inten- 
sive training in homemaking. Prior to going to 
(Connecticut, Miss Buekey had had experience as a 
teacher and administrator of home economics educa- 
tion in the New York State Department of Eduea- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
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ville, New York State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
New College of Columbia University, Michigan 
State Teachers College at Ypsilanti, and the Hyatts- 
ville (Maryland) High School. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s joint meeting with the Eastern 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association was 
held at The New Ocean House, Swampscott, on 
October 8 and 9. “The Home Economist and the 
World Community” was the theme. 

A banquet was held Friday night. 
hibits were on display, and there was an audio-visual 


Many ex- 


“Views and Pre-Vues”’ section. 

On Saturday morning, Margot Smith Peirce, as- 
sociate editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, dis- 
cussed “As the World Lives,” a monthly feature of 
that magazine. 

Worcester County Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s annual meeting was held on June 
1 at Sterling Inn, Sterling. Mrs. Heloise Broeg, 
director of the WEEI Food Fair, spoke on “The 
Future of Television in the Field of Home Eco 
nomics.” 

At the business meeting the following officers were 
elected: president, Mary R. Doginikas; first vice- 
president, Cornelia B. Church; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mildred EF. 
Mrs. Gertrude 38. 
Elizabeth P. LaDue. 

Simmons College. Isabella McQueston, for- 
merly state co-ordinator of homemaking education 


Collins; corresponding secretary, 
Hanley; recording secretary, 


in Arizona, taught graduate courses in Evaluation 
and in Curriculum at the College this summer. 

Alice Gallivan of St. Joseph College also was a 
Visiting teacher at the summer session. She taught 
graduate courses in Tailoring and in Art in Everyday 
Life. 

M. Catherine Starr, associate professor of home 
economics education, was at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the summer for work 
on her dissertation for her Doctor of Education de- 
gree. 

Springfield. Sadie Swenson has retired as co- 
ordinator of home economics for the Springfield 
Public Schools and returned to Texas, her native 
state, to follow another great interest, “organic 
farming.”’ 

Marjorie Morrison, formerly director of the 
Springfield Nutrition Service Bureau, in October 
assumed her new position as chief nutrition con- 
sultant for the Florida State Board of Health. 

Jessie Bakker, formerly director of home service 
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for the Eastern States Farmers Exchange, is now 
equipment editor for the Family Circle Magazine. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. 
leave to study at the University of Chicago. 

Rosalind Mentzer, formerly of Central Michigan 
College of Education, and Mrs. Beatrice O’ Donnell, 
formerly of Wayne University, have joined the 


Dorothy Greey is on 


home economics education staff. 

Mary Lee Hurt has a leave of absence for a year 
to work with the U. 8. Office of Education on the 
project of integrating the Future Homemaker’s 
program with the total homemaking program. 

Northern Michigan College of Education. \Irs. 
Ruby Richey became Mrs. Ernest Erwin during the 
summer and is now living in Illinois. 

Jane Bemis, a former staff member at Northern, 
who recently has been on the University of Wyoming 
staff, has returned to the College to be the head of 
the home economics department. 

Curriculum Workshop. The Michigan Curricu- 
lum Committee for Home and Family Life Education 
sponsored its second workshop and conference at 
Michigan State College from August 9 to 27. 

The workshop dealt with problems of teaching 
human relationships, and 33 teachers participated. 
Druzilla Kent of the University of Tennessee was 
consultant for the conference, planned for all home- 
making teachers of Michigan and attended by about 
200. The program was planned around the theme 
‘Meeting Challenges for Better Home Living in 
Michigan Through Using Ideas of Youth, Through 
Effective Teaching, and Through Dynamic Teacher 
Leadership.” 

Michigan Vocational Homemaking Education 
Division. Elizabeth Hillier has accepted a research 
assistantship in home economics education at Ohio 
State University this year. 

Extension Service. About 850 women attended 
Farm Women’s Week at Michigan State College 
from July 19 to 23. 

Eunice Heywood of the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture reminded the group of their responsi- 
bilities to their neighbors and communities in 
spreading the extension program. Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, president of the Associated Country Women 
of the World, discussed women’s responsibilities as 
world citizens. John C. Metealf, correspondent of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, spoke on ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Problems of Today.” Other features in- 
cluded the home industries exhibit, especially 
planned for tourist and resort trade, and a style 
revue by the women of the state. 


November 1948 


Two $150 scholarships have been established by 
the Michigan Home Demonstration Council at 
Michigan State College for freshman 4-H girls plan- 
ning to be home demonstration agents. 

Margaret Shattuck Foster has been appointed 
home furnishings specialist. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home. Economics Association. — |'ol- 
lowing the custom established under its last council, 
the Association sponsored a “looking ahead’’ week 
end for its new officers and councilors in July. The 
group met at Brainerd and reviewed last year’s pro- 
gram, planned the 1948-49 statewide and district 
meetings, appointed committees, and resolved to 
maintain its publicity program and enlarge upon its 
former program of promotion of the profession. 

To acquaint potential home economists among 
1-H and other high school age groups, the Associa- 
tion sponsored a “Reach for the Stars’? booth at the 
Minnesota State Fair. Some of the state’s out 
standing home economists manned the booth to talk 
with the girls, their parents, and leaders, as well as 
to distribute publicity material. 

Twin Cities Home Economists in Business. In 
mid-September the Twin Cities HEIB’s were guests 
of the Minnesota Valley Canning Company of Le 
Sueur on a field trip to one of the corn canneries of 
southern Minnesota. 

State Department of Education. A statewide 
conference on home economics curricula was held 
from August 30 to September 3 on the St. Paul 
campus of the University of Minnesota. Rua Van 
Horn of the U.S: Office of Education served as con 
sultant for the conference. About 200 attended the 
sessions to plan and improve their curricula. It is 
anticipated that smaller groups will meet throughout 
the state during the year. 

Extension Service. (ora Cook, pouliry specialist, 
accompanied by Ruby Christenson, retiring presi 
dent of the Minnesota Home Economics Association, 
spent six weeks in Europe during the past summer. 
Miss Cook was the Minnesota delegate appointed by 
Governor Youngdahl to the Eighth World Poultry 
Congress at Copenhagen. Other points on their 
itinerary included Paris, Stockholm, Oslo, and 
London. 

“A Career for You in Home Demonstration,” 
which tells the story of a home demonstration agent’s 
job in pictures, has been published by the Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service. Copies are availa- 
ble on request to the Extension Service. 

Minneapolis. Margaret Spader of General Mills 
enjoyed a summer sojourn in Europe. 
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chased in season and frozen while plenti- 


Zero heads the class when home freezing 
is part of the course, because that is the 
temperature maintained in Electric Farm 
and Home Freezers. 

This method of food preservation and 
storage has found itself a definite niche in 
homemaking. Two-thirds of a million 
American families have installed Electric 
Farm and Home Freezers within the past 
two years. The nation’s homemakers have 





4“ if 


ful and low priced. 

To the nation’s schools, these facts can 
mean only one thing—home economics stu- 
dents will want to learn about home freezing, 
along with canning and other food preserva- 
tion methods! 

And toteach home freezing, your school’s 
home economics laboratory needs several 
Electric Farm and Home Freezers. This pre- 


discovered that home freezing can mean a wider variety sents no problem. Like the refrigerator, an Electric Farm 
of fresh foods at all seasons of the year ...timesaved and Home Freezer is easily and quickly installed. You may 
because of fewer shopping trips ... money saved onthe _ have the whole story by getting in touch with your local 
budget by freezing home-grown products or foods pur- electric service company orappliance sales organizations. 


Wheat is an Electric Farm and Home Freezer ? 

“An Electric Farm and Home Freezer is the household type of low- 
temperature, mechanically refrigerated cabinet used exclusively 
for the freezing and/or storage of frozen food.” 








(Me 





Farm and Home Freezer Section 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ACE « ADMIRAL e BEN-HUR ¢ BISHOP e COOLERATOR e CROSLEY e DEEPFREEZE @ FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON e HOTPOINT e INTERNAT:ONAL HARVESTER ¢ KELVINATOR © NORGE e SANITARY @ SCHAEFER 
SEEGER ¢ STEINHORST e SUB-ZERO e¢ WESTINGHOUSE e WHITING 


FARM & HOME FREEZER 


F 
Yur 100 (MUST tre Morne Ecanmica Eguiprane | 
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Good Kating at Less Cost! 


Full-year field check by 19 Universities* 


establishes significant data on food costs. Study compares 
COSTS AND AVAILABILITY of 12 commonly used Fruits and 
Vegetables in their four marketable forms— Fresh, Frozen, in 
Glass and in Cans. 





In these days of high prices; 
don’t people seeking your guidance 
constantly ask: “How can I get 
more food value for my food dollar?”’ 

19 leading American universities 
sought the answer in a 12-months’ 
research project —- October, 1946 
throughSeptember, 1947. The results 
of this comprehensive study on the 
12 fruits and vegetables boil down 
to this: Penny for penny, canned 
foods in general give consumers 
more food for their mo. °y, as well 
as more nutritional va.ues. Most 
foods in cans cost less than the same 
foods in glass—less than fresh foods 
—and far less than frozen foods. 
For example, study the ‘Peas per 
Penny” chart at left. 





WINNING COMBINATION 


As you know, no matter how good a particular food may be nutritionally, 
if it is not readily available, or if the price is high—that food is of very little 
practical value. Therefore, the known nutritional values of food in cans, plus 
the high percentage of year-round availability and the low cost of canned foods 
in general, are a winning combination. 


SOUND RECOMMENDATION 


Results of this pioneering coast-to-coast research again demonstrate how 
important canned foods are in relation to improved national nutrition. Their 
variety, their convenience for storage and use in the home, together with 
their availability and economy, constitute a sound basis, we believe, for 
your recommending this solution to today’s high cost of living. 


ae anne 


booklet giving full details of Comparative 
Cost and Availability Study. : Please send me, free of charge, copies of the new 
#) booklet entitled: “Canned Foods in the Economic 
(so eR Spotlight.” B 
*For full details see “Comparative Cost and Availability of 
Canned, Glassed, Frozen, and Fresh Fruits and Vegetabies’”’ 
in the April issue of the Journal of the American Dietetic Assn. 








Name 





Address__, =eoil ri - ne 
Vi 








CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





City__ — _____.Zone___State 
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_ How a hepatectomy 


is performed on sharks 
—in order to get Vitamin A 





LINE OF 
INCISION 














in Se RA GE as an ae ee 





Shark fishing in the tropical waters of the West- 
ern Hemisphere has become a sizable industry, 
for shark liver is one of the best sources of Vi- 
tamin A. 

The Borden Company, because of its wide- 
spread activities in the food field, requires large 
quantities of Vitamin A. To assure its sources of 
supply, it operates a large fishing fleet. Borden 
boats are at sea every day. Using four 3600 foot 
lines, 100 hooks to the line, they catch from 
nothing to 300 sharks daily. 


Incision Made 


Each shark on being brought aboard the vessel is 
killed and then suspended on a block and tackle. 
A cut, deep enough to sever the integument, is 
then made on the ventral aspect of the shark. 
This cut is started slightly below the left lateral 
pectoral fin and is continued caudad to a point 
roughly one to two feet from the caudal fin. 

The liver is then severed of its blood vessel and 
ligament connections and removed. The weight 
of the liver varies anywhere from 10 to 30 per 
cent of the total weight of the shark (15 pounds 
to 300 lbs.). 50 to 70 per cent of the shark liver 
by weight is oil which contains Vitamin A. 


Storage and Extraction 


The excised livers are stored aboard the vessel 
under refrigeration while at sea, and are kept 
fresh until they reach The Borden Company’s 


10ther Vitamin laboratories are located at Bloomfield, 


vitamin laboratory at Salerno, Florida, one of 

five maintained by Borden’s.'! Here the Vitamin 

A bearing oil is extracted from the liver by a 

saponification process. This oil is further refined 

and concentrated at a separate plant. 
Controlled Results 


This Vitamin A oil is tested not only by Borden’s, 
but by outstanding independent research labora- 
tories for confirmation before any is released to 
the pharmaceutical field. 

From this supply of quality controlled Vita- 
min A shark oil Borden’s also fortifies the poul- 
try and animal feed supplements it makes. These 
include dairy feeds which help produce a higher 
content of Vitamin A in milk. These Vitamin 
fortified feeds help safeguard the health of the 
cows to which they are fed and prevent many 
stillborn calves and other breeding mishaps. 

This is another instance of how The Borden 
Company is constantly striving to provide better 
nutrition through widespread food activities. 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, HEMO, 
INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 


N. J.; Waterloo, lowa; Hampshire and Elgin, Ill. 
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Questions and Answers about what makes a good time 


ECREATION should give people re- 

freshment of mind, body and spirit. 

This is true whether we spend our time 

playing bridge, going fishing or collecting 
stamps. 

How much money should 
we spend on play? 

The only reason for figuring out how much we 

spend is to get a new perspective. Ifa person is 

getting his fun’s worth—fine. If not, careful 

examination may show that recreation is not 


something we have to “‘buy’’—it’s the fun we 
learn to have in all our free moments. 


Spending spare time 


Here are some recreations which cost little or 





nothing. 
LISTENING TO RADIO _—CwPICNICS 
READING SWIMMING 
HIKING HAVING FRIENDS IN 
CAMPING GARDENING 
CARDS FISHING 
DANCING GAMES 











> HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


— Corporation i 


What do State and Federal 
Governments offer? 


State parks are developed primarily for the rec- 
reation use of individuals and families. They 
offer, at least, facilities for picnicking and out- 
door cooking. They may have facilities ranging 
from vacation cottages to shuffleboard courts. 
There are 169 National parks offering a tremen- 
dous variety of entertainment and recreation. 


What more should 
we know about 
recreation? 





Plenty! And we wish we had 
room to detail it here. But 
you'll find the answers in Household’s new 
booklet, ““Money Management—The Recrea- 
tion Dollar.” Send for your FREE copy today. 
You’ll receive an order list of other helps from 
HFC’s famous Money Management Library. 
Teachers and group leaders will find these helps 
invaluable. 


USE COUPON WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
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Household Finance Corporation—JHE-11 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
ia Please send me your order list. 
[_] Please send me one copy of “The Recreation Dollar’ free with this 
coupon 
a fe. le 
t 
Address. .... 
City.. State 
Note: This offer expires January 1, 1949 


—Eeneenee eeneaeeaaaaneaneaaaad 











17 x 11 inch Easy-to-use 


CANNED FOOD 


for average size servings 


NUTRITIVE VALUES CHART 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 
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Lesson Material! 





Information-packed 


CANNED FOOD 


Teaching Aids 


CANNED FOOD TABLES 
Home Economics Division, National Canners Association, 1739 H Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NUTRITIVE VALUES OF AVERAGE SIZE SERVINGS OF 
SIZE OF SERVING 
FOOD Cal- Pro- 
weight Approximate ories tein Fat CHO Ca 
{ gm Measure gm gm gm mg 
] 
FRUITS 
Apricots, sirup........... 122] 4 med. size halves 
& 2 T. sirup 105 6 2 | 25.0 9.8 
Blackberries, sirup....... 113] 14 cup 95 8 .2 | 22.4 20.3 
Blueberries, sirup ‘ 113] '4 cup 51 7 2) 11.5 12.4 
Cherries, red, sour pitted 113] '. cup 60 9 3 113.3 12.4 
Grapefruit sections. . . 113] 4 cup 87 7 1 | 20.9 14.7 
Peaches, sirup, clingstone. | 117| 2 med. size halves 
& 2 T. sirup 95 6 -l | 22.7 3.5 
Peaches, sirup, freestone 117| 2 med. size halves 
, & 2 T. girup | 101 6 Lh 24.3 | “N 
te i atid 
Giving nutritive values for 42 commonly used 
canned foods 
‘ Presented in gram weight and in practical measure 


ES! A practical work chart for convenient and quick compu- 
tation of diet requirements. Based on results of recent 
research on canned foods carried on at numerous universities 


and colleges under recognized nutritionists of those institutions. 


A SECOND table supplies convenient information on servings 
per unit of various canned foods in common sizes of jars and 
cans. Helpful in planning menus and for marketing orders. Just 


fill out the coupon. 


The NEW two-table chart is yours - - - free. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











Have you requested these materials for use in 
your lessons on canned foods? Here is what is 
included: 1) New—CANNED FOOD TABLES— 
(as described on this page) two-table nutritive 
values and servinga charts (for students). 
2) CANNED FOODS IN MODERN MEALS— 
® pages of information (for students). 3) 
TEMPTING RECIPES USING CANNED 
FOODS—40-page book starring recipes, meal 
planning, helpful hinta. 4) SUGGESTED 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS. 





SSeeeeeeeeen eseeeeeaaen 
H 

: Home Economics Division 

: National Canners Association 

: 1739 H Street, N. W. 

: Washington 6, D. C. 

s Please send canned foods teaching aids for 

' 

' students. (Includes new charts.) 





Please send ONLY nutritive values and serv- 


ings charts for students. 

Name aah as 
School a eyo} “i 

Addr @lt Street) 

City Zone Mate 





a 





‘ 
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Calorie 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
THIAMINE 


AUS. 
ay | 





How to Enrich an Experience 


How would you dramatize the plays an important part in improy 


PROTEIN 
help build ond story of enriched bread for boys and _ ing their eating habits. 
VITAMIN B girls in order to help them fully Asking community leaders wit] 
themne & understand and appreciate its real an interesting and pertinent story to 
goodness ? come to the classroom is one of the 


RIBOFLAVIN In one classroom this fall, the ways that community resources may 


bites: NIACIN pupils prepared a simple exhibit of | be brought into an over-all nutrition 
soen oon all the ingredients that go into program. Suggestions like this for 
bread. Then they invited a well- dramatizing nutrition study are part 


known local baker to their class- of the service offered through 
room. He told them how carefully General Mills “Program of Assist 


he must blend and bake these nutri- ance in Nutrit ion and Health 
tious ingredients and how enriched [ducation now in its fourth year 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, Through the Program, you can get 


much help in starting or expanding 


riboflavin and iron than plain or Sti 
your own nutrition project 


unenriched bread. This type of 
active participation means more For full information write to 
than just a lesson to boys and girls. Education Section, General Mills, 
It is a memorable experience that Minneapolis 1, Minn 











These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: e Ve pp 

’ P . . “Nea p 2f 
Teacher's Guidebook Evaluation Devices Mam, WS 9, “400, My 
Administrator's Handbook « Food Habit Survey Forms =< Gn cw, "C0 Oy s 


Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data Teacher Training Aids Copyright 1948 


Nutrition News Service Special Counselling Service General Mills, Ine 


« Nutrition Information Tests 
« Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
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What’s the best way 
to color margarine? 


RIGHT IN THE CHURN IT’S MADE IN!* 
But until the law lets us have it, 
the best home way is by 


NUCOAS “Bowl Mix”! 





* Obtainable yellow (where not 
prohibited by state law) at 
higher cost, to cover high 

Federal taxesand license fees. 
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EXPLAIN THE ADVANTAGES 
OF QUALITY CANNED PUMPKIN 


e Today it might be hard to find 
half a dozen cooks in a community 
who make pies out of “‘jack o’lan- 
tern pumpkins.” It probably would 
be just as hard to find that many 
cooks who really know what makes 
a canned pumpkin especially good 
for pies. 

For instance, did you know that 
the pumpkins Libby uses are grown 
from a very special strain of seeds 
that were developed over many 
years just for pie-making? 

And Libby prepares this ‘‘pie- 
pumpkin” a special way . . . remov- 
ing as much moisture as possible. 
That’s why Libby’s Solid Pack 
Custard Pumpkin gives pies with a 
just-right consistency, and velvety, 
mellow-rich goodness. Libby’s is 
available in both 1-pie (No. 303) 
and 2-pie (No. 2% ) size cans. 
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tee YOUR STUDENTS THESE 3 STEPS 
TO SUPERB PUMPKIN PIES 















DEMONSTRATE THESE 
GARNISH TRICKS 


The pie above is garnished with crossed sticks of 
candied ginger—a delicious flavor-foil for the mellow 
pumpkin. 

Another handsome garnish is Date Daisies: Split 
pitted dates into four sections to form the petals of 
the daisy. Arrange the daisies around the pie. Make 
centers for the flowers with toasted coconut. 

Another idea is to sprinkle coconut around the 
rim of the pie or completely over the top the last 
few minutes of baking. 

When pumpkin pie is to be topped with whipped 
cream, a little dark molasses folded into the whipped 
cream gives a special old-time flavor touch. 
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pede Cte0n...Caaty at 


Even your beginners can get unusually good results 
when they use the Crisco pastry method given below. 
It guards against the two chief causes of pastry failures— 
too much water and too much handling; helps insure 
uniform results—flaky, tender pie crust every time. 






PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Department 








SIX SURE STEPS 
TO PERFECT PIE CRUST 


1 Read Recipe through carefully. 
Recipe for 9’ double crust 
214 cups sifted flour 34 cup Crisco 
1 teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons water 











y J Assemble ingredients and equipment. Use 
Crisco at room temperature. Preheat oven. 











» F Sift flour and salt into mixing-bowl. Remove 
's cup of this flour. Cut Crisco, with blender or 
two knives (top picture), into remaining flour 
until the pieces are size of small peas. 


4. Combine the }¢ cup of flour with 4 tablespoons 
of water to make a paste. Add flour paste to 
Crisco-flour mixture (middle picture). Mix and 
shape dough into a ball. Divide into two parts 
for double crust. 


5, Roll dough on lightly floured board with short 
light strokes from center to edges keeping it 
circular in shape. For a 9” pie, it should be about 
12” in diameter to allow for sides of pie plate. 








6. Line pie plate with dough, trimming edges even 
with edge of plate. Roll the remaining dough, as 
described above, to a diameter of 10” for the top 
crust. Make small cuts or pricks in top crust for 
steam vents. Place filling in pastry-lined pie plate 
and cover with top crust. Trim edges allowing 
pastry to extend 14" beyond edge of lower crust. 
Fold top edge over lower and flute with fingers 

or fork to seal (bottom picture). Bake at 
temperature required for filling. 


FREE REPRINTS of this ad are available for classroom 
distribution, State quantity desired. Address Procter 
& Gamble, Home Economics Dept., Crisco, Box 2118, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 










\ for cakes. 

‘\ Pastry. frying 7 
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CRISCO 
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TODD 
CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, REVISED 


A comprehensive guide for beginners in the study of clothing problems. 


' no 


Written in simple, clear language, the book features the problem ap- 


proach throughout. Illustrated. 





HARRIS AND KAUFFMAN 
YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 


: An attractive, well illustrated basal text designed to cover all areas of 
Have you received your free 


copy of THE ADVISER, 


of homemaking from the viewpoint of junior high school boys and 
girls. 

Heath Service Bulletin for 

MOORE AND LEAHY 


YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Home Economics Teachers? 


A textbook for the teaching of personality development and fami'y 
relationships written especially for use in home economics courses 


Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas Londot 
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FOLEY SIFTER 


Big Sister to the 1-cup Foley “‘Jr. Miss’’ Sifter. 


“The 
PAPER MAID 


Comes apart to wash—a feature homemakers have 
asked for repeatedly. 

Has single screen —sifts as fine as triple screens. 
Made of aluminum, it’s featherweight. Its spring 
action handle fits the palm. 


Retail $1.39 


* Trade Mark Reg. 





SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL OFFER 


FOLEY MFG. CO., 3311-11 N. E. Sth St, Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Send Professional Offer on 5-Cup Foley smcy 
“¢ 


ATS 
— ~ 5h 


Liberal Samples gon Request 
Name 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT + KALAMAZOO 99 + MICHIGAN 


Address 
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Among the dramatic 
decorator trends... 


the combining of traditional and modern 











When the dignity of the traditional blends with the functionalism of modern, 


an extremely livable room is the result. Among the more effective drapery fabrics in such 
arrangements is the Celanese* Celaloom* group of four basic drapery weaves. These Celanese 
Fabrics of acetate rayon are famous for color-related decorator prints and solids, and are distinguished 
for a high degree of dimensional stability. Each weave lends itself to a wide variety 
of drapery treatments in both the traditional and modern feeling. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Celanese’ Fabrics 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Flavorful, energy-rich honey is a favorite food for all ages. 
Naturally free of harmful bacteria, honey’s readily-digested 
nutrition is recommended by doctors as a carbohydrate milk 
modifier for infants. It’s a wholesome flavor treat for older 
children and adults too, served with fruits, cereals, milk or 
bread. And cakes and cookies made with honey are won- 
derfully delicious, stay fresh longer. 


Write for FREE Recipes, Menus 


showing flavorful, new ways to serve 
honey — nature’s ready-energy food. 








== 
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Gul Jost 


helps you create 
a home of charm 
and good taste in 
her latest book 






i. THE PERSONALITY OF A 
HOUSE, Mrs. Post writes, not 
only as a woman whose good 
taste is beyond question, but as 
the daughter of a famous archi- 
tect, thoroughly familiar with 
the methods of building, re- 
modelling and redecorating both 
houses and apartments. Her book 
will help you create a home of 
charm, beauty, and good taste 
built around you and the way 
you want to live. 

510 pages, 225 illustrations, $5 


Send for examination copy 
on approval. 
JRE 11 
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PYREX 
INDIVIDUAL 
BAKING DISHES 


in four convenient sizes 





) 


9% OZ. 15 OZ. 








@ These four handy sizes from 1/3 cup to 2 
cup capacity will fill every individual baking 
and serving need. Smaller sizes are perfect for 
baking cupcakes, muffins, popovers, and rolls 
—just right for serving custards, fruit, seafood 
cocktails, and many desserts. 

The larger sizes have dozens of uses: for 
soups, cereals, vegetables, small salads and in- 
dividual meat pies. 

Pyrex Custard Cups and individual Baking 
dishes stack conveniently and are easy to wash. 
You can sterilize them and see when they’re 
clean. Ideal for classroom use, they are particu- 
larly handy for cafeteria and all tray service. 


Check your stock today! 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 





“PYREX”, "CORNING", and "DOUBLE-TOUGH’" are registered Trade-Marks 


of the Corning Glass Works in the United States 
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FOR YOUR MARKETING 
AND NUTRITION CLASSES 
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The publications of the National Association of 
Ice Industries have, for years, been welcomed by Home 
Economics teachers because of their clarity, accuracy 
and absence of competitive advertising. 


They have been edited to include material which is 
not readily available elsewhere and have been found 
to fit admirably into the programs of Marketing and 
Nutrition courses. 


The following material is now available: 


*“‘HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WHEN YOU MARKET’ 
—An informative booklet covering fresh vegetable dis- 
tribution from farm to table, with particular reference 
to retention of freshness and nutritive values, including 
important findings of recent biochemical research in 
many colleges a universities. 


“MODERN TRENDS IN MARKETING” — Three 814 x 11, four- 
page folders, each describing modern methods of han- 
dling a popular food. The subjects covered in individual 
folders are: ‘Fish from Ocean, Lake and Stream,” 
“Dressed Poultry” and ‘“‘Handling Fresh Vegetables in 
the Store.” 


All of these publications are available free in reasonable 
quantities for classroom distribution. Order by letter or 
postcard addressed as below. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HOW TO PUT OVER 
A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Because something-they-like is the best inducement 
there is for eating an adequate breakfast, it’s a good 
reason for serving Maltex Cereal. The rich, hearty 
nut-like flavor of Maltex rates high—even with adults 
who eat most hot cereals reluc- 
tantly, if at all. As for chil- 
dren, they love the delicate, ap- 
pealing natural sweetness that 
is typical of Maltex—the nutri- 
tious, hot cereal made from 2 
grains. 


=a 







I''-*te for Free Catalog 


leach ing Aids 


Address: HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPT., 


THE MALTEX CO., 


Burlington, Vermont 





Offer limited to localities 
East of Chicago and North 
of Washington, D.C. 























You can make your own draperies 
e easily | AMERICAN 


e expertl 
<aeie | HOME 


with Kay Hardy's practical new book ¥ ‘ 
YOUR OWN DRAPERIES ASSOCIATION 


Ts same Kay Hardy who brought you BEAUTY 





TREATMENTS FOR THE HOME and HOW TO MAKE 

YOUR HOUSE A HOME, now gives you all the profes- 
sional instructions you need to make curtains and draperies 
to dress up every room in your home. With hundreds of 
suggestions, specific directions and step-by-step illustra- 
tions for making and mounting light glass curtains, heavy 
drapes, formal swags, and many other styles, this book 
will help you to beautify your home with good taste 
and economy. 192 pages, 7¥g x 10, $3.00 














700 VICTOR BUILDING 
should you have in your house WASHINGTON I, D. C. 


} (Il h lh ay Let’s start with the glass curtains 


pp PERIE’ 





Huis 0 Wah! 3 CONTENTS what sort of draperies 


Trimming makes them pretty 

Draperies or curtains:, lined or unlined 

How to hang the glass curtains or 
draperies 

Tie-backs may be used with glass curtains 
or draperies 

Window walls of drapery are fashionable FREE ! 


Curtains for nursery, bathroom, kitchen 

















SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY ON APPROVAL Order copies from headquarters office for usé 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24 St., New York 10,N. Y. | in classrooms, at Association meetings, or witl 
potential recruits and the general public. 
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AHEA PLACE CARDS 
AND STATIONERY 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


By request of the State Presidents, place 
cards and stationery for members of the 
Association have been prepared. Each place 
card (double-fold) and stationery (single 
sheet) carries the AHEA round seal in gold. 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 


$4.00 per box 
$3.00 per box 


above prices, postage prepaid 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Your dinner party or meeting is bound to be 
a success with AHEA place cards and formal 
stationery paving the way. 


100 sheets and envelopes 
50 place cards to a box 


Send your order with check to: 
L. G. Balfour Company 
1319-F St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








FOR CONSUMER and 
TEXTILES COURSES 


The Consumer's Economic Life, by Graham 
and Jones. A simply written, vividly illustrated 
presentation of practical common-sense princi- 
ples that the student can use easily and effec- 
tively in managing money and in buying and 
using a wide variety of goods and services. Ex- 
clusively listed by the Indiana State Board of 

|| Education for consumer service classes tn Indi- 
ana schools. 


Fiber to Fabric, by Potter. 
textiles from fiber to fabric. Simplified presen- 
tation. Profusely illustrated. Suggested read- 
ings for each chapter. Authoritative glossary 
of terms on each major textile. 


Tells the story of 


Investigate these texts for use in your classes. 
Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Boston 16 


Chicago 3 Dallas 1 


San Francisco 2 Toronto § London, WC, 1 














Handbook of 
Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie 
Dawson, Food specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other 
authorities in the field 


Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, 
brief, readable statements of definitions and standards 


and list of abbreviations. 


Use coupon below to order this book 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


Enclosed is (stamps, coin, check) for 
copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ per copy. 


Name ee 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address _— . es ne ee 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 


Payable in Advance 





An examination for Teachers of Home Making Arts in the Chi 
cago Public High Schools will be held December 27, 1948. For 
information, apply to 

Board of Examiners 

228 N. LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





COLHECON 


Pronounced Col’hecon 


AHEA’s publication for 
College Home Economics Clubs 


Subscriptions Now Available 

| $1.00 per year—4 issues 

Written for the college student 
by the college students 


WRITE FOR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 
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Director, Home Economics I Jepartment 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


wr « 
“Yes, we're saying it with 
recipes this Christmas. 
Seven of our favorites for 
holidays—and every day 

in a Christmas card cover! And 
we're telling you about them weeks 
ahead of time to let you send for 
them and try them—-long before you 
make up your Christmas and New 


Year’s menus. 


Why seven recipes? Because each 
of the seven members of our home 
economics department was asked to 
pick her favorite to go in this very 
personal greeting from us to you!” 





Something new in brownies 
. Regina Frisbie’s choice 


Frosted (Bran) Brownies: New taste. 
New texture. And half a cup of All- 
Bran is why! Frosting gives a fes- 
tive look! 





Easy, different holiday candies 
. suggested by Winefred Loggans 


Pep Christmas Wreaths: So adaptable 
through the year. At Eastertime, 
shape as nests; fill with jelly beans. 


JOURNAL OF HOME 


BY Mag > 


ECONOMICS 


Renter OF 


November 1948 


KELLOGG s 


WE SAY ‘MERRY CHRISTMAS” 
EARLY ...WITH RECIPES! 





New dress for left-over chicken or turkey 
. . picked by Ethel Jackson 
Holiday Casserole with topping of 
crushed Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Per- 
fect for buffet suppers, grand way to 
use up cold chicken or turkey. 





Buffet supper sandwich 
. suggested by Margaret Barnaby 
Steamed All-Bran Brown Bread: Lus- 
cious spread with cream cheese. For 
moistness, economy, use half cottage 
cheese. 





Crumb-crust glamor-pie 
. chosen by Zula Williams 


Nesselrode Pie with Corn Flakescrumb 
crust. A big favorite with the gentle- 
men. Forlargegroups, make into tarts. 





For or large parties or small 

. Helen Bogett selects 
Rice Krispies Macaroons: Moist, chewy, 
delicious! Your youngest friends will 
gobble them up! 





Another home-or-institution treat 
. my choice 
Rice Krispies Marshmallow Stars: 
Delicious. Easily digested. And so 
wholesome! Make in shapes to suit 
the season. 


WHAT'S YOUR ADDRESS? 


Please send us your name and address 
so that we may send you right away 
your set of these holiday recipes. 
Write to Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Do it now! 





Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 

ALL-BRAN + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 

KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES ~- KELLOGG’S 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 











Try This New Way To Make <q 
An Old-Fashioned Favorite “oe 


Bread Pudding’s Better Than Ever... 
Carnation Milk is the Secret! 


The formula for good custard bread pudding used to be: 
use rich milk, be generous with eggs, and bake slowly. 


But here's a new trick. Use Carnation Evaporated Milk. 
Cut down on eggs—yet you get a richer-tasting, tender 
custard base. The richness and consistency of Carnation 
Milk make this possible. 


Carnation, concentrated to double strength by evapora- 
tion, provides double amounts of milk nutrients, too. You 
get the equivalent of nearly a cup of vitamin D whole 
milk in each serving of this custard bread pudding. 


No other form of milk can give you the same rich custard 
bread pudding. Put this Carnation recipe in your per- 
manent file of milk-rich dessert favorites and make it often. 

















1% cups (1 tall can) Combine Carnation Milk, eggs, 
Carnation Milk — sugar, salt, nutmeg and raisins. 


2 eggs, beaten Slowly add boiling water. Mix with 


: bread cubes. Pour into buttered 
7 cup Sugar 
baking dish, dot with butter and 


1 ; 

teaspoon salt : 
: f set in pan of hot water. Bake in 
V teaspoon nutmeg moderate oven (350° F.) 45 to 50 

VW cup raisins minutes, or until set. Serve with 

— your favorite pudding sauce. 
1 cup boiling water 
Yield: 4 large servings. 
3 slices bread, cubed 


1 tablespoon butter 
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For a’ Velvet Blond ... use 


(arnation 2 DN . 
xe 2 Contented Cows 
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Send for your copy of Carnation’s ‘Velvet Blend Book” of milk-rich recipe 
for Golden Bread Pudding, mention it when you write. 
Angeles 36, Calitornia. 


like a quantity recipe (serving 50 


Dept. 774K, Carnation Company, Ox onomowoc, Wisconsin, or Los 


If you'd also 
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This is the age of change. 





tary allowances, the latest practices in modern can- 


methods. In fact, changes occur on 87 pages of the 
new edition 


Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 


Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 


FOODS FOR HOME 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Not only the map of Europe, 
but‘’nutrition data are constantly changing. 
of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies it in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 


ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing | 



















The new edition 





than Flavor; Il. Helping your Family; Ill. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; V1. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts and False 
Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 
Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


THE MODE IN 











AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The new edition of this book brings 
it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and 
consefvation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil. to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 














YOUR HOME 
AND YOL 





f hole: ? ; fashions. 
custards wholesome | desserts! Hou OTHER TEXTBOOKS ashio 
should one eat a cream puff? Why is it IN HOME 
a good thing to cook vegetables having DRESS AND HOME 
skins, without paring? Are tender cuts ECONOMICS WORKBOOK 
of meat more nourishing than tough cuts? . 
Are white shelled eggs better than dark THE GIRL TODAY: — The workbook to accompany the 
shelled? TOMORROW Mode > — 0 wye : 6 yal 
to make the study of clothing anc 
Lucretia P. Hunter - 
WORKBOOK IN homemaking easier and more interest- 
HOMEMAKING LOOKING TOWARD ing. When completed it becomes a 
The-new edition of Miss Greer’s MARRIAGE permanent record of the year’s accom- 
workbook. Johnson, Randolph, and _pjishments. 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING IRESS 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 























DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan's 
attractive book. Personal charm is 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 
Home. 
which appear on 114 pages. 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 

















The new revision has changes 
There are 


The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
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